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For The Woman’s Journal. 


SUFFICIENCY. 


BY H. P. KIMBALL. 





I cannot give but that my soul doth hold; 

Yet glow-worms light their lamps; though stars do 
shine 

They yet may glow and not be overbold; 

So light thy tiny lamp, poor soul of mine. 

A little water in a simple leaf 

Folded cup-like is good in desert sand 

Of common heart-break and of common grief: 

Hold such a cup, my soul, within thy hand. 

Dew-draps but few will feed the sweet wild rose 

That hardy blooms beside the dusty road, 

But she gives life and hope to one who goes 

Still up and down, fast bound beneath life’s load. 

Could’st thou feed one wild rose to cheer but one, 

My soul, thy earthly task were fairly done. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ladies attending the May anniversaries 
in Boston are invited to make use of the 
Woman Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park 
Street, and also of the Women’s E. and I. 
Reception ard Free Reading Roots, 74 
Boylston Street. 
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The futility of planks in political plat- 
forms had another illustration recently in 
Iowa. At the Union Labor Conference in 
Cincinnati a year ago, the convention by 
an almost unanimous vote inserted the 
following plank: 

“10. The right to vote is inherent in citizenship 
irrespective of sex.” 

The party in Iowa adopted this same 
plank last year; yet every union-labor 
vote in the lowa House of Representatives 
this yéar was cast against the municipal 
woman suffrage bill. 

The lowa Legislature has passed a pro- 
hibition law under which no one can re- 
Ceive a license to sell liquor unless his ap- 
plication is signed by at least one-third of 
the freehold voters of his township or 
ward. This excludes the expression bf 
all the women who are freeholders, and 
whose stake in the welfare of the State is 
a8 great as that of male freeholders. So 
much do they lose who are without votes! 











The senior editors of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL felt more than repaid, in their late 
trip to Kentucky and Ohio, by the ac- 
quaintance made with new and earnest 
friends of suffrage, both men and women, 
and by the meeting with old friends, some 
of whom, not having seen, they had al- 
ways loved, 
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The Ohio Woman Suffrage Society is ac- 
tive and efficient. It looks carefully after 
the Legislature, and is pushing the forma- 
tion of local societies. The Toledo Society 
is the oldest local society in the State, and 
is never lacking in goud work, 
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One effect of the recent change of ad- 
ministration in New Orleans is a thorough 
overhauling of the police force. The New 
Orleans Women’s Club has been trying 
for some time to secure the’appointment 
of police matrons at the several stations, 
and the Picayune, in an editorial favoring 
the memorial, says :— 

“It is known that women who were ar- 

6n suspicion or charges, and whom 











the law holds to be innocent until proved 
guilty, have been subjected to shameful 
atrocities at the police stations of this 
city. These matters have time and again 
been shown up in the local reports of the 
Picayune and denounced in its editorial 
columns, but the plea in extenuation has 
always been that the law requires pris- 
oners to be searched and the law had only 
provided men to perform the duties. 
‘That such a etate of affairs should exist by 
law in any civilized community would 
seem to be beyond belief, but the fact 
remains nevertheless.” 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting May 15, 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL parlors, the 
president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of the 
Boston Herald, in the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the see- 
retary, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, of the Bos- 
ton Globe. After transaction of business 
and the admission of new members, a very 
interesting paper was read by Mrs. Allie E. 
Whitaker of the New England Farmer, on 
“Some Opportunities in Weekly Journal- 
ism,” followed by discussion. The asso- 
ciation had the pleasure of hearing ad- 
dresses from three guests, Mrs. E. G. 
Greene, National Superintendent of Kin- 
dergarten Work for the W.C. T. U.; Miss 
Stockham, a daughter of Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, of Chicago, and editor of the 
Kindergarten; and fast, but not least, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of England. 
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The retirement of President Barnard is 
aloss to Columbia College, of which he 
has been the head for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. ‘The good wishes of all the friends 
of co-education will go with him. 
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We publish in another column an inter- 
esting letter from one of the excluded 
women delegates to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference. 














The opinions of clergymen on woman 
suftrage, published in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL last week, will soon be ready as a 
leaflet, and can be had for 10 cents a hun- 
dred at this office, or 15 cents a hundred 
postpaid by mail. 

—_—_~-e9 eo -—____ — 

The Political Equality Ciub of James- 
town, N. Y., began six months ago with 
thirteen members. It now has more than 
a hundred, with a growing attendance and 
constantly increasing interest. It lately 
closed its vigorous and efficient winter’s 
work with a reception at the house of the 
president, Mrs. D. H. Grandin. It wasa 
most enjoyable occasion, and the reports 
of the president and secretary showed ex- 
cellent work done. 
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In accordance with a previous offer, the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL is mailed for four 
weeks free to a number of persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be 
interested in the questions it discusses. 
No bill will be sent, and the paper will be 
discontinued at the end of the four weeks, 
unless otherwise ordered. 
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At the United Labor Convention which 
met in Cincinnati on the 16th inst., the 
chief point of discussion was woman suf- 
frage. This ended by adopting a resolu- 
tion that suffrage is inherent in citizenship, 
and is not to be abridged or denied on 
account of sex. 
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The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be of 
unusual interest this year. Three of the 
foreign women delegates to the Interna- 
tional Council will take part in the meet- 
ing, viz.: Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of Eng- 
land, ‘Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland 
and Madam Ali Trygg, of Norway. Be- 
sides these, Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
Frederick Douglass, Clara Barton, and 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace will have part 
in the meetings. It is a rare oppor- 
tunity to hear able and earnest exponents 
of woman suffrage. 

Officers of auxiliary State and local suf- 
frage societies are invited to seats on the 
platform in ‘Tremont Temple, on Monday 
evening, May 28, at the first session of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 
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The interest in the action of the Metho- 





dist General Conference on the admission- 


of women was not confined to Methodists, 
but pervaded all denominations. The N. 
Y. Independent says :— 

“Two prominent Presbyterian laymen in 
speaking to a Methodist while action was 





pending, warmly championed the cause of 
the women. I[t would be a shame, they 
declared, to exclude them. ‘I'he Meth- 
odist turned upon them with the question : 
‘How many women have you, gentlemen, 
in your sessions, presbyteries, synods and 
assembly? They were dumb for a 
moment, forgetting that there were no 
women in Presbyterian judicatories. When 
—— returned, one of them ay said: 
‘Well, we wanted the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to take the lead.’ As that church 
has not taken the lead, there is an op- 
portunity for the Presbyterian Church to 
come to the front, and give women a 
chance to prove their capacity to fill a 
larger sphere of usefulness.” 
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The Methodist General Conference 
seems to have felt a twinge of shame for 
excluding the women delegates, as it 
afterwards offered to pay their expenses 
home. Some of the women feel as if this 
were adding insult toinjury. It was prob- 
ably kindly meant; but to be offered 
favors while one is denied justice is to ask 
for bread and be given a stone. There 
are cairns of such stones all along the 
path of the woman’s rights movement in 
the past. But that path leads ever for- 
ward, and is sure to bring women at last 
into the promised land of even-handed 
justice and equal rights. 

—_—_—_+04«——___- 

After the convention recently held in 
Monmouth, Ill., by Mrs. Gougar, Mrs. 
Dunn, and others, a woman suffrage club 
was formed with the following officers: 
President, Mrs. W. C. Norcross; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dr. Webster; secretary, 
Mrs. Goff; treasurer, Mrs. L. Hollings- 
worth. As a judiciary committee, J. R. 
Hanna, Dr. Holliday, D. P. Phelps, J. 8. 
Firoved, Jas. Morgan, and Judge Glenn 
were named. The Monmouth Zvening Ga- 
zetle says: 

“The question of woman suffrage has 
been put before the people of Monmouth 
ina way in which very few of them had 
before considered it. The eyes of many 
have been opened to the importance of the 
subject, its friends have been encouraged, 
and many of its former enemies are now 
among the number of its supporters.’’ 

cmevesiiilaideicis 

The State Prohibition Convention of 
Pennsylvania adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstances of race, color, sex, 
social condition or nationality ; and where 
from any cause it has been withheld from 
citizens of our country who are of suitable 
age and mentally and morally qualified for 
the exercise of an intelligent ballot, it 
should be restored by the people through 
the legislatures of the several States on 
such educational basis 4s they may deem 
wise until amendment of the national Con- 
stitution can be secured providing for na- 
tional suffrage. 
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The annual prize drill of the Chauncy 
Hall Batallion took place this week, and 
was an occasion of much interest. 
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A METHODIST WOMAN’S VIEW. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The vote against admitting women dele- 
gates duly elected to the General Confer- 
ence has been exaggerated. It was only 
thirty-nine majority in all out of a total 
of four hundred and thirty-five present 
and voting. Of this majority all were 
ministers save one. Ifasingle vote had 
been changed in the lay-vote, there would 
have been a tie, and the report against 
women would have been lost. Clergy and 
laity vote separately, and unless there is a 
majority in each the vote fails. Three 
laymen known to be strongly in favor 
were absent, two of them having been de- 
tailed to go with the remains of two mem- 
bers of the Conference suddenly deceased. 
The men who spoke in favor of justice to 
women seemed inspired, and outnumbered 
the opponents. It was much to secure so 
grand a debate and so good a vote in face 
of twelve bishops solidly opposed, and 
who have autocratic power in ‘‘placing” 
every minister who spoke, over such 
cburches as the bishops choose. 

Already there are tokens manifold that 
the Conference resents the undue power 
exercised by the bishops in dropping the 
women’s names from the roll-call and in 
showing their opposition so plainly in their 
annual address. Rev. Dr. Buckley is the 
most redoubtable enemy of the woman 
movement that America contains, and is 
proud of the distinction. He says, ‘‘We 
are willing that women should rule over 
us, but not that they should govern with 
us.” What a mockery of speech! 

There is sure to be a reaction from all 
this. That great debate set millions think- 
ing, and among them 

A METHODIST WOMAN. 











OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Chillicothe, a beautiful city of 15,000 in- 
habitants, has a solidity and refinement be- 
fitting the original capital of the North- 
west Territory, soil consecrated to free- 
dom by the ordinauce of 1787. It occupies 
a wide fertile plain amid encircling hills 
where Paint Creek joins the river in the 
broad, rich valley of the Scioto. Here are 
numerous ancient mounds of immemorial 
antiquity, watched over by the picturesque 
heights of Mount Logan, the burial place 
of the great Mingo chieftain. 

Our speakers were we!comed at the sta- 
tion by Mrs. Phebe Cook McKell, identified 
for many years with charities, philanthro- 
pies end reforms. It is a noticeable fact 
that in Covington, Lexington, Louisville, 
and Chillicothe, our speakers.found them- 
selves successively the guests of four 
women who resemble the fine description 
by King Lemuel—women who are the effi- 
cient managers of sovial and business en- 
terprises, looked up to with respect and 
affection by their children and by the com- 
munities with which they are identified. 

On Tuesday evening, May 8, a crowded 
audience at the Opera House gave us a 
cordial welcome. Mrs. Shrader, president 
of the Chillicothe Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting in a few well- 
chosen remarks. Rev. Sarah M. Perkins, of 
Cleveland, conducted devotional exercises. 
Addresses followed by Mr. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Stone, which were well received. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SEssIONn. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Sutfrage Association met in the Court 
House, on Wednesday, May 9, at 9.30 
A. M.. Mrs. Casement, president of the 
Ohio W.3. A., called the meeting to order. 

Devotional exercises were opened by 
music from a Chillicothe choir, followed 
by prayer by Mrs. Peters, of Columbus. 
Dr. Orpha Baldwin, the recording secre- 
tary, being absent at a medical convention, 
Mrs. Rosa Segur, of Toledo, was chosen 
secretary pro tem. ‘lhe reports of the last 
annual meeting were read and accepted. 
The constitution of the Ohio W. S. A. was 
read. Mrs. Sweezey, of Painesville, Mrs. 
Cadwell, of Cleveland, and Miss Kline, of 
Chillicothe, a Committee on Credentials, 
having retired, Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Massa- 
chusetts, by invitation addressed the meet- 
ing, giving brief reminiscences of the 
pioneer suffrage workers of Ohio. A letter 
was read from Mrs. C. M. Severance, form- 
erly of Cleveland, now of Boston. A trib- 
ute of respect was paid to the memory of 
Frances D. Gage (dear, capable Aunt 
Fanny), who presided over a woman suf- 
frage vonvention in Massillon in 1852, Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler, Jacob Heaton, Mrs. R. A.S. 
Janney, Mrs. M. V. Longley, Miriam Cole, 
and Joshua R. Giddings. Mrs. Brown, 
of Athens, Mrs. Coit, of Columbus, and 
others. were named by Mrs. Stone. 

Mr. Blackwell spoke of the earliest con- 
ventions held in Ohio in 1850 and 1851, 
of the meetings held by Lucy Stone in 
1852, of the Cleveland Woman Suffrage 
Conventions of 1853 and 1869. He was a 

, citizen of Cincinnati from 1838 to 1855, and 
having lost his father at an early age, he 
recognized his obligations to his mother 
and elder sisters, who kept the family to- 
gether and educated the younger children. 
He would ask no rights that he would deny 
to women; hence had always been a suf- 
fragist. He recalled the fact that women 
voted from 1776 to 1807, thirty-one years, 
in New Jersey, and that they elected John 
Adams president by their casting vote in 
1800. ‘I'he earliest literature in the form 
of tracts was prepared by Lucy Stone. 
She gave three lectures; one on the social 
and industrial, one on the legal and po- 
litical, and one on the religious disabilities 
of women, from 1847 to 1852. In 1869 the 
Woman’s Advocate was published in Day- 
ton, O., afterwards mergedin the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. During the past year the 
Woman's Column has been issued from the 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, edited ty Miss | 


Alice Stone Blackwell, and published by 
the American W. S.A. Itis sent to over 
1,000 papers in different parts of the coun- 
try. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL was offered to 
new subscribers for $1.50 a year, of which 
fifty cents would be given to the Ohio W. 
5S. A. to defray expenses of convention. 
The Woman's Column is sent weekly for 
twenty-five cents a year, a small weekly 
paper with condensation of news. He 
strongly advocated work in Ohio for mu- 
nicipal suffrage, showing that its State 
constitution, like that of Kansas, enables 
its Legislature to confer municipal, school, 
and presidential suffrage upon women. 


The Committee on Credentials reported 
the following delegates: 

Chillicothe—Mrs. C. Lanius, Mrs. Mary A. 
Sears, Miss Florence Yaple, Mrs. Mary A. Steel, 
Miss Vergie Jones. 

Colu: — Mrs. Alice H. Peters, Mrs. O. 
Peters, Mrs. E. Coit, Mrs. C. S. Bell, Mrs. Mary 
J. Langdon, Mrs. M. J. Gale. 

Willoughby—Mrs. Martha Elwell. 

Painesville—Mrs. C. Z. Sweezey, Miss Addie 
Harrison. 

Cleveland—Mrs. D. Caldwell, Mrs. L. E. Har- 
mount. 

Cincinnati— Miss Sara Winthrop Smith. 

Lit lis—Mrs. 8. E. Creighton. 

Fr ‘ort—Mrs. James Reeves. 

Loveland—Mrs. E. M. Pinkham. 

So. Salem—Miss K. R. Kline. . 

Toledo—Mrs. M. J. Barker, Mrs. R. L. Segur. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CLARA BARTON expects to attend 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in anniver- 
sary week, 


Miss EpITH MARTINEAU, a daughter of 
Rev. Dr. James Martineau, has just been 
elected an associate member of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-colors. 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN has been or- 
dered by her doctors to get up early, make 
her own bed, take care of her own room, 
work in the garden and take long walks. 
Under this regimen, her health is visibly 
improving. 


REv. CARRIE J. BARTLETT has been 
for nearly a year and a half pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Sioux Falls, Minn. 
The-congregations have steadily increased 
under her charge, and a few months ago 
the society moved into their new edifice, 
the finest in the place. Miss Bartlett was 
formerly a journalist in Minneapolis. 


Mrs. SALLIE JOY WHITE is about to 
bring out in book form her articles on 
household matters, which attracted much 
interest as they appeared in the Boston 
Herald and other papers. The book will 
be published by Jordan & Marsh, and will 
be entitled ‘*‘Housekeepers and Home- 
makers.” 


Mrs. BROWNING, though much beloved 
as a poet, is comparatively little known to 
the public as a woman,’ no authoritative 
and circumstantial biography of her hav- 
ing yet‘been published. A London paper 
says that Mr. Robert Browning has nearly 
completed the first portion of his **Remi- 
niscences,” which will include an interest- 
ing account of Mrs. Browning's early life. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT, of Kentucky, in 
an able article in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, recommends every Methodist 
woman whose pastor took an _ illiberal 
position in regard to the admission of 
women delegates to the Conference, to 
withdraw her support from his church. 
The punishment would be only too eftec- 
tive. Most of those congregations would 
expire of inanition before the next Quad- 
rennial Conference. 


Miss ANNA GARDNER, of Nantucket, 
who is seventy-two years of age, and can 
only walk with crutches, went alone to 
the Women’s International Council at 
Washington where she was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Douglass. Miss 
Gardner was a teacher in this State during 
all her early years, and after the war 
taught twelve years among the freedmen. 
On her return from Washington she 
stopped in Connecticut to attend the 
woman suffrage meeting, and to visit her 
old friend Mrs. Charlotte Joy Mann. On 
her way through this city she called at 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
bright and cheerful, as she deserves to be. 


Miss FRANCES ELLEN BURR made an 
excellent address at the Hartford (Ct.) 
Woman Suffrage Convention, which is 
published in full in the Hartford Times. 
Miss Burr reviewed the recent action of 
the Methodist General Conference in ex- 
cluding women, and continued: ‘But the 
signs of the times are promising. What 
with two women mayors out West, and 
one Common Council made up of women; 
with municipal suffrage in one State and 
full suffrage in two Territories, and lim- 
ited suftrage in a dozen or more States; 
and what with Women's International 
Councils and Methodist Quadrennials, I 
think we have every reason to be encour- 
aged. Woman’s hour is coming —has 
come. The world’s thought in regard to 
her is budding and blossoming to its full 
fruition, even as the trees in this beautiful 
spring-tide.” 

Miss LAuRA E. Brown, the editor of 
the Arkansas Life, read a paper before the 
Arkansas Press Association at its last 
meeting, in which she makes an earnest 
plea for good-nature and amiability in so- 
ciety reporting: “Ihe society reporter 
must administer orange pulp and not 
lemon juice. If he can not put sunshine 
and rose leaves and perfume into his 
society column, he had better put his 
society notes into the fire and be done with 
them. Nor is it necessary to be untrue to 
one’s higher nature to write from an op- 
timistic standpoint. There is a sunny side 
to every event; there are always pretty 
points and pleasing incidents patent to the 
eye of a judicious searcher after such. If 
a singer’s voice lacks in one quality, it 
may abound in another; if an actor is de- 
ficient in graee, he may possess fine abil- 
ity in other lines. Touch up the good 
points and ignore the bad.” 
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THE AGE TO 
The following extracts 


thoughtful article by 
Spoftord, discussing early ma 

It must be generally conceded that the 
married state is that in which the greatest 
happiness is’ possible; and it might be in- 
ferred, then, that one could not enter it too 
early. But those who may recall the son 
Matthew, in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” who 
made himself ill gen green apples— 
green apples which might have been 
wholesome and delicious had he waited 
until they were ri recall an illustra- 
tion quite contradictory of such inference. 

Fortunately for him, as it may seem to 
the m r of a son, if a boy shall marr 
early, yet his instance is a singular one if, 
on reaching something less than middle 
age, he has not dropped his wife so far be- 
hind him as to leave himself practically 
unmarried, having a purse, a housekeeper, 
a humble friend, possibly a slave, but cer- 
tainly no companion, no wife, in the wide 
sense of the word. His early marriage 
may have been, superficially considered, 
an advantage to his morality, and so to his 
health; but when the mother has brought 
up her boy, as it is her duty to do, to un- 
derstand that the same personal purity is 
required of him that is required of her 
girl, and that his passions are to be under 
the same control that his sister’s are, at 
whatever age, then the question of that 
morality will not enter into the affair at 
all. 

But however the mother of a son may 
look at the subject of early marriages, the 
mother of a daughter is justified, it seems 
to me, in a rather decided opposition to 
them. If, instead of being a great and 
happy portion of the school of life, mar- 
riage constituted the whole of it, or life 
existed only for the sake of marriage, still 
those entering its portals must be the bet- 
ter for suitable preparation. I am unable 
to suppose that at the age of eighteen or 
twenty any es mean has been sufficient. 
The age is lovely in its tenderness and en- 
chanting with its illusions; but wisdom 
wears a severer face, and marriage deals 
with stern facts. Some girls there may be, 
of rare ability, who are competent to take 
upon their young shoulders the responsi- 
bility of a house, its work, or thedirection 
of those who do its work, the oversight of 
a husband’s wardrobe, the bearing and 
nursing of children, the physical attention 
to them in health and in sickness, and the 
daily direction of their moral and mentai 
education, together with all the other in- 
door and outdoor cares incidental to the 
position of one who is the head of a fami- 
ly and who has the happiness of a home 
and a busband on her heart and conscience. 
But these cases are few and exceptional, 
and the great multitude of girls under 
twenty are not equal to such a strain upon 
nerve and muscle without an arrest of de- 
velopment. ... 

Before twenty a girl has hardly had the 
chance to receive the complete instruction 
from text-books to which she has a right, 
to say nothing of the domestic education 
of the kitchen, the needle, the sick-room ; 
she has had little chance to learn anything 
of the world of human nature; she has in- 
tuitions, not experiences; she has lived 
more with dreams and ideals than with 
realities. She may make a charming wife 
at first and a tender mother always, mater- 
nal instinct and solicitude taking the place 
of all the superiority that added years 
might have given. But she must stop 
there, taxed to the utmost; she has no 
time, nor strength, and perhaps—as in- 
clination grows by use—no inclination to 
read. to study, to keep pace with a hus- 
band’s advance, or even to appreciate it. 
I will not say that when, in a few years, 
she has lost the appearance of youth, when 
she has no more a fresh color anda smooth 
face, when a pretty toilette no longer be- 
comes her, that the husband who continues 
to cherish her will take credit to himself 
for duing so; but it is evident that she en- 
counters the danger of this feeling on his 
part. Nor do | think it an argument worth 
mentioning that the woman early married 
is so molded and bent to her busband’s will 
that clashing and incompatibility become 
impossible ; because in marriage the rights 
and sacrifices should be mutual, and I will 
not so insult the husband as to suppose 
him unreasonable enough for this molding 
to be necessary, or selfish enough to wish 
thus to suppress individuality, unable to 
find pleasure himself in renunciation, or 
negligent of civilized, not to say Christian 
duty. 

Charming wife and tender mother as 
she may be, however, it is not to be 
doubted that when her education is more 
thorough and her experience more extend- 
ed, she will be a nobler wife and a far 
better mother. She will have lost some 
softening trifle of the arrogance of youth; 
vanity, levity, love of admiration, will have 
been so chastened as not to play the part 
of death’s head at the feast; she will have 
Jearned self-sacrifice and forbearance; 
she will have acquired tact and discretion 
and the sacred art of silence, she will have 
become harmonious; and she will know 
how to order homeas she did not know how 
before. Her knowledge will have opened 
avenues and outlooks of which her family 
will have the advantage; her judgment 
will have ripened, her whole nature deep- 
ened ; she will take life at a higher plane, 
and her husband and her children, her 
whole world and the generations to come 
will have gained by the delay. If it were 
but for the sake of those generations to 
come, born of mothers, full grown in 
mind as well as in body, the delay would 
be worth while. A young mother, with 
her children about her, is often a lovely 
sight; but as lovely a sight, in a different 
way, if not so touching and appealing, is 





the mother to whom a few added years . 


have given an immense added leverage in 
the task of bringing her children up and 
lifting them to a higher level even than 
her own. 

But meanwhile the generation that is 
here has its own claim on the young girl; 
the father and the mother should have re- 
spect paid to their personal preference in 

matter.... 












ose, or ber masic, her art, 
books, her charities, her social pleasures, 
before she takes life in its ‘serioushess. 
Anything else cramps her, dwarfs her, 
hinders her from her right to the full stat- 
ure of a wife, is a relic of the Zenana and 
of the complete subjection of woman. She 
has a right, too, to happiness carried to its 
higbest power—bappiness which cannot 
be given to her at seventeen or twenty, be- 
cause she is incapable of receiving it. 
She may be happy then, indeed, as the 
bud may feel the warm morning airs blow- 
ing gratefully about it, but only the bosom 
of the wide-blown flower can receive the 
sunshine of full heaven. A woman wastes 
her opportunity of happiness in not wait- 
ing for those ripening years. ‘The nature 
that is thoroughly developed is capable of 
feeling far more than that which is still 
on its way to development, and it is to be 
doubted if a woman under twenty-five can 
receive to its utmost the deep joy, the 
boundless content that surround true 
marriage as sunshine and blue sky sur- 
round the earth. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION, 


The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a two days’ session in Hart- 
ford, May Sand 9. It was organized in 
1869, but has not held an annual meeting 
for a number of years past. The move- 
ment, however, has been kept alive by the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club. It is hoped 
that hereafter the State Society will mani- 
fest renewed activity. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Rev. Mr. Kimball opened the meeting 
with prayer and made a brief address of 
welcome. He characterized the action of 
the Methodist General Conference as a ter- 
rible mistake, which will be so recognized 
in the future. He rejoiced in the general 
progress of the woman suffrage movement 
during the past twenty-five years. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker rejoiced 
that the U. S. Constitution recognized 
women as citizens. Children should be 
trained in the principles of woman suf- 
frage. Another generation will see the 
right conceded. Charles Sumner once ad- 
vised her to use his speeches on negro suf- 
frage, merely substituting ‘‘sex” for 
“color.” The women of the Methodist 
denomination do not want to control the 
affairs of the church, but the action of the 
General Conference has the appearance 
that the ministers were afraid of that con- 
struction. The association has printed 
and circulated 150,000 tracts. She ex- 
tended an invitation to gentlemen to attend 
the evening meeting. 

Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of ‘Toronto, 
Canada, expressed her pleasure that an- 
other clergyman of the city was in attend- 
ance. She wished that Rev. Mr. Pitbla- 
do, formerly of Brockton, .Mass., might 
be invited to address the convention. 

That gentleman was accordingly an- 
nounced as one of the speakers. 

The morning session was then adjourned, 
all present being invited to partake of a 
bountiful collation furnished by the Equal 
~— Club of Hartford, in the lower 

all. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Judge Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, 
was the first speaker. He said the aver- 
age of intelligence and of public virtue had 
been greatly decreased by the immigrants 
who had become citizens of this country 
as well as by the freedmen. ‘The women 
of the land. who enjoyed the confidence of 
their husbands and sons in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, could save the country and 
should be permitted todo so. The women 
of the W. C. T. U. felt that they could 
never overcome the rum curse without the 
ballot. He alluded to the recent Interna- 
tional Conference at Washington, and 
thought the greatest thing accomplished 
there was that it had made woman suf- 
frage fashionable. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins, president of the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, then read a 
paper on the International Conference. 

Mrs. Celia Whitehead, of Southington, 
said that she represented no he aes ages 
or individual—not even her husband; she 
would speak solely for herself. She spoke 
of the importance of a reform in woman’s 
dress. 

Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of Toronto, 
spoke on the outcome of the recent Meth- 
odist General Conference. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Davis, of Hartford. 

Rev. Phceebe Hanaford, of New Haven, 
said the time for ridiculing the movement 
has gone by. The time for argument also. 
It has now become a matter of duty. The 
women of the W. C. T. U. are bound to 
ask: ‘“‘Lord, what wouldst Thou have me 
to do?” and if the ballot is the best means, 
it is the duty of women to obtain it. What 
ean we do individually? For one thing, 
the distribution of tracts. It is the cause 
of humanity and, therefore, the cause of 
God. The United States will not be a 
whole republic until men and women work 
side by side, and until that time the United 
States cannot set itself up as a guide to 
other nations. The time would come when 
there would be no distinctions, of race, 
color or sex, and when all would be one in 
Christ. God speed the day. 

Mrs. Caroline G. Rogers, of Albany, said 
the male sex are making a great outcry 
over woman suffrage, but when it comes 
they will laugh at their timidity. She dis- 
ng with much spirit the various objec- 

ons. 

Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of Toronto, 
alluded to the stirring scenes enacted at 
Washington during the International Con- 
ference. She told how she became inter- 
ested in. woman suffrage. She was, as a 
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Mrs. Keefer put the query : “Did you J 
your children with you?” “Ohno! [left 
them at home. my husband and a 
nurse.” ‘So did I,” quietly returned Mrs. 
Keefer. They say that this is a govern- 
ment of the people. It is an autocracy— 
an autocracy of sex, for two-thirds of the 
people have no expression at all. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Mrs. Hooker made the opening address. 
Susan B. Anthony and Gen. Joseph R. 
Hawley, for first and second place pepe 
tively, would make an excellent presiden- 
tial ticket. 

Miss Anna Gardner, of Nantucket, read 
an Original poem on the Bartholdi statue. 

Mrs. Howells, of Albany, corresponding 
secretary of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association, spoke of the unveil- 
ing of the statue and described the ex- 
periences of a steamer full of ladies who 
went down the bay to witness the cere- 
monies. That a female figure should be 
made to represent ‘‘Liberty,” was the 
eons sarcasm of the nineteenth century. 

he told in a most entertaining way her 
experiences in the capital at Albany, where 
she has worked for woman suffrage for 
eight years, and closed by expressing the 
greatest hopes for the future of the move- 
ment. 

Rev. Phebe Hanaford, of New Haven, 
wished to publicly acknowledge the obli- 

ation she was under to the Rev. John C. 

imball, pastor of Unity Church, us it was 
owing to him, in large measure, that she 
had entered the ministry. 

The convention took a recess shortly be- 
fore one o’clock, and adjourned to the 
lower hall, where another bountiful colla- 
tion was served by the ladies of the Equal 
Rights Club. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mrs. Hooker said it is the duty of women 
to keep up with current literature. She 
urged her hearers to subscribe to the two 
leading woman’s papers, and advised the 
reading of weekly, rather than daily pa- 
pers, as the former present in less space a 
concise account of the week’s doings. 

A resolution was adopted that the 
Connecticut Woman Sufirage Association 
should become auxiliary to the National 
Association. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President — Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Hartford. 

Vice-President—Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, New 
Haven. 

Secretary—Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Hartford. 
‘ Snel Secretary—Miss Mary Hall, Hart- 
ord. 
Treasurer—John Hooker, Hartford. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
chairman, Hartford: Mrs. Amy A. Dilis, Hart- 
ford; Mrs. John G. Parsons, Hartford; Dr. 
Noah Cressy, Hartford; Judge Sheldon, New 
Haven; Mrs. Join P. Dobson, Vernon; Mrs. 
Dr. A. R. Goodrich, Vernon. 


Mrs. Kimball, of Ellington, was intro- 
duced as a representative of the Pomona 
Grange. Woman was equal in the grange 
to man, and it is their glory that they 
work together side by side. 

Mrs. Yost, of Hartford, said: Men have 
in times past and even in times present 
looked upon women as inferior, and women 
who have claimed to be equal have been 
termed fanatics. She rejoiced in that 
term, if to prefer light rather than dark- 
ness was to be called fanatic. If sin first 
came through woman, so did also redemp- 
tion; and all through the ages woman has 
been a redeeming power. ‘I'he Bible does 
not teach the subjugation of woman; on 
the contrary, it uplifts and elevates her. 
God made man outside of Eden, but 
woman He made inside of the garden from 
what He had already created and refined. 
He caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man; 
and that was wise, for had the mai been 
awake he would doubtless have interfered 
with his Creator’s design. Man was told 
to subdue the earth, but ever since he has 
been trying to subdue woman. She will 
not down at his bidding. Shall thedegraded 
be allowed the privilege of voting, while 
the intelligent, God-fearing women of the 
land have no voice? Shall the free-born 
women of our country not protest? God 
forbid! Among men of intellect is a 
growing disposition to accord women priv- 
ileges equal to their own. 

The Rev. Mr. Pitblado, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, was un- 
avoidably absent. He sent a message that 
his sympathies were with woman suffrage. 
The Rev. Phebe Hanaford paid a high 
tribute to those who took a prominent 
part in the International Conference. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was largely at- 
tended. Mrs. Hooker spoke in an enter- 
taining way on the subject under dis- 
cussion, and read a letter from Mr. John 
Hooker, who was unable to be present. 
Mr. Hooker has beéh an earnest advocate 
of woman suffrage for many years, and an 
officer of the Connecticut Society since its 
organization. He has been compelled to 
attend daily to his duties in the Supreme 
Court and asked that his friends in the 
convention should not construe his ab- 
sence from the meetings as indicating a 
lessening interest. He added: 

‘I feel more and more the importance 
of woman eanvoge to the well-being of 
our country. Without it we cannot hope 
for success in our contest with the liquor 
saloons and in our efforts to purify the 
social and political atmosphere, and to 
make our State a truly Christian State. I 
have no anxiety about the result. 1 have 
an immovable faith in the God of wisdom 
and justice. It is ours to work for the 

ht, and leave results to Him.” 

iss Frances Ellen Burr traced the 
P y made. A religious con- 
vention in Cotton Mather’s time, with 
women delegates knocking for admission, 
wuuld have made that worthy’s nightcap 
rise on his head. The speaker made a 
humorous allusion to Dr. Buckley, editor 



















true objection opis. the admission 
women was that it would displace just so 
many men. ‘Miss Burr pointed out many 
ho 1 signs in various quarters of the 
country. 

At the close of Miss Burr’s remarks, 
the following resolutions were 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
are due to those members of the 
Quadrennia! conference now in New York 
who so ably advocated,the adm of women 
delegates to the conference. 

Re That the stand these s ers took 
largely 3 the conference and the Metho- 
= urch from the odium of being anchored to 


ages. 

Resolved, That the twin arguments of those 
exponents of justice for women, Dr. Buckley of 
New York and Dr. Albert of Louisiana, should 
be preserved and handed down to future gene- 
rations as a notable specimen of logic on this 
eve of the twentieth century worthy of being 
framed with the mental productions of that 
other logician, Brother Jasper, of Virginia, 
whose memorable saying, ‘The Sun he do 
move,” has taken its place at the head of the 
colored classics of the ° 

Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of Toronto, 
Canada, followed with an entertaining 


address. 

“The Dawning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” was an ad 8 by Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howells, of Albany. She spoke of 
the wonderful advance made in the 
sciences and arts during the past few 
years. In this progress, woman has 
stood in the van. he showed what 
woman had done in temperance and other 
fields, and indicated what she would do 
when she obtained the ballot in the cen- 
tury to come. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the 
papers of Hartford for their full reports 
of the convention. The convention then 
adjourned. 
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THE BROOKLYN CLUB. 


A brief history of the club may not be 
uninteresting. It was organized twenty- 
one years ago, in 1867, immediately after 
the Civil War. It was formally incor- 
porated in 1871, four years later. During 
the sixteen years since its incorporation it 
has quietly kept on in a steady growth, in- 
creasing in membership and importance, 
but taking no part in any side issues. Its 
members comprise women engaged in 
philanthropy and interested in the various 
charities of which Brooklyn is so justly 
proud. There are doctors and teachers 
and editors and women belonging to vari- 
ous other professions in the club, but the 
real object to which its energies are de- 
voted is the intellectual improvement and 
happiness of its members. Article II. of 
its constitution reads as follows: 


The object of this association shall be the im- 
provement of its members, and the practical con- 
sideration of the important questions that Ww 
out of the relation of the individual to society, 
and the effect of institutions upon individual de- 
velopment. It shall be independent of sect, party, 
and social cliques, the basis of membership being 
earnestness of purpose, love of truth, and a de- 
sire to promote the best interests of humanity. 


It is a rather remarkable fact, that ina 
club composed exclusively of women, 
changes in the officers have been so infre- 
quent. During the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since its incorporation, only five 
ladies have occupied the presidential chair. 
The first was Mrs. Celia Burleigh, wife of 
the poet, William S. Burleigh, and a truly 
noble woman. Her husband’s last words 
to her were, ‘Through you I have learned 
to appreciate womanhood, and in learning 
its strength and sweetness, I have found a 
new revelation of God.” Mrs. Burleigh 
herself departed this life in 1876. Upon 
her tomb is sculptured this singularly ap- 
propriate motto: ‘*Earth’s noblest thing— 
a woman perfected.” 

The next president was Miss Kate Hil- 
lard, so well known in the literary world. 
At the time of her accession to the presi- 
dency, Miss Hillard was a steady con- 
tributor to the periodical press; bright 
verses, picturesque sketches of travel, in- 
teresting stories rolled forth from the 
point of her facile pen; she was a contribu- 
tor to the Galaxy, Atlantic Monthly, and 
numerous other magazines. Her acquaint- 
ance with the literary lights of this.coun- 
try and England added greatly to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the members of the club. 
During her term of office many notable 
guests were entertained and notable papers 
read; in fact, during the whole life of the 
Woman’s Club, its doors have been open 
to the most distinguished people of both 
sexes; and lectures have been read and 
speeches delivered under jts auspices, 
which, to have heard in full, would have 
formed a liberal education in itself. Among 
women, Emily Faithfull may be mentioned, 
who gave a lecture at Plymouth Church, 
and Maria Mitchell, who addressed the 
club on her own specialty, presenting a 
paper of remarkable breadth and interest. 

The regular meetings are -held at 
3 P: M., on the second and fourth Mon- 
days of each month, from October to May 
inclusive. At these meetings various pa- 
pers, prepared by the committees, are 
read. There are eight standing commit- 
tees, on literature, art, music, drama, edu- 
eation, science, philanthropy, and the 
home. Papers are read in rotation from 















































































































































































diseu n philanthropy, kinder. 
gartens, etc. “Olive Thorne,” so wel} 
known to readers of the Atlantic. 

for her charming sketches of bird-life, in 
which the very heart and- soul of the tiny 
wild birds of our forests and groves seem 
to be laid bare to their writer, because she 
loves them so dearly and treats them so 
humanely, is a member of the Woman’s 
Club, known and loved by all. Her sketch 
of “The Wise Bluebird,” was read before 
publication to the members of the club, 
and was listened to with great interest, 

To the regret of many members of the 
club, Miss Hillard was obliged to resign 
her presidency, on account of ill health : for 
a number of years past she has spent her 
winters in Europe, and the club has thus 
missed the support of her bright and cul- 
tured mind. In 1877 Mrs. Fales held the 
office for a brief period. 

In 1880 Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway was 
unanimously elected to the presidency, 
and served faithfully until 1886, resigning 
amid universal regret. The club gave her 
a very enjoyable luncheon on her depart- 
ure, to testify its gratitude for favors re- 
ceived. During the presidency of Mrs. 
Brockway, Laura C. Holloway, so widely 
known throughout this city for her work 
in the Brooklyn press, and throughout 
the country forher bright and interesting 
book, **The Ladies of the White House,” 
was the vice-president, presiding at many 
meetings. She was, however, unfortu- 
nately compelled to resign her office, to 
the regret of her fellow-members, owing 
to her repeated absences from the city. 
Mrs. Brockway has always been interested 
in philanthropic work, and the free kinder- 
garten for children which she founded in 
Brooklyn has done an immense amount of 
good. 

During the past years, the meetings of 
the club have been held at 80 Willoughby 
Street, in the Home for Working-Women, 
first established under the auspices of this 
association. In the large parlors of this 
retired Willoughby Street Home, many 
choice spirits have met, and thoughts have 
been uttered that the world will not wil- 
lingly let die. 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTION IN FORT SCOTT. 


Fort Scorr, Kansas. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Kansas women have celebrated 
their second ‘‘suffrage birthday,” as the 
mayor of Argonia aptly expressed it, hav- 
ing once more voted at the city elections. 
Here in Fort Scott we think we have rea- 
son to feel encouraged. Although this 
was a less important election than last 
year's, instead of showing any falling off, 
as was feared, the women’s vote in our 
city was increased from 425 to 612. 
Women attended the Republican prima- 
ries, and were sent from each ward as del- 
egates.to the city convention of that party. 
The other two parties nominated their 
tickets at mass-meetings in which womep 
also took part. 

This year the Board of Education was 
for the first time voted for by the city at 
large, hence there were six members to be 
elected for terms of one, two and three 
years. Women were nominated by each 
of the three parties—Dr. Sarah C. Hall 
and Mrs. Ella E. Ambrose by the Repub- 
licans for terms of three and two years re- 
spectively; Mrs. Mary J. Huft and Mrs. 
Clarissa E. Osborne by the Union Labor 
Party for terms of two years and one 
year; while the Citizen’s Party, composed 
of both Republicans and Democrats, con- 
firmed the nomination of Mrs. Ambrose. 
Dr. Hall and Mrs. Ambrose were elected 
by good majorities. These ladies are well 
fitted for their places by experience and 
education, and are earnest workers for 
equal rights, Mrs. Ambrose being vice- 
president of our local suffrage society, 
and Dr. Hall president of this Congres- 
sional District and a moving spirit in most 
of the suffrage work done in this county. 

The election passed off very quietly, nor 
was any one surprised by this. We are 
already growing used to the spectacle of 
‘‘women at the polls,” and we cannot find 
that we are in any way less womanly or 
less respected by the men because of this 
widening of our ‘“‘sphere.” Yet to @ 
stranger the sights seen at the election 
must, doubtless, have seemed startlingly 
odd. Women passing in the hacks labelled 
with names of parties and candidates; 
women driving up to the pollsin their own 
vehicles, sometimes bringing neighbors and 
friends with them; women dropping in 
by ones and twos to deposit their ballots 
on their way down town to market, or, pe!- 
chance to look at new spring bonnets ; other 
women coming in with their husbands, 
fathers or brothers, perhaps to vote the 
same ticket and perhaps not, but in either 
case without a sign of family dissension; 
and other women who solved the great 
problem of ‘“twhat to do with the babies 
while the mothers go to vote” by bringing 
their little children with them, and who 
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Peete Wout ive bey were hein to 
mould the government of the city where | 


those children were to grow up and be edu- 
cated. These voters were of both colors and 
all classes, from leaders of society in hand- 
some dresses to workingwomen in calico; 
but all going about the business in hand 
quite as & matter of course, and meeting 
and being met by the men at the polls on 
equal terms and with just the same respect 
that would be shown them anywhere else. 
Much praise has been given to the Kan- 
sas women for their general and good use 
of their new political right, and it seems 
only fair to add here that the Kansas men 
deserve their share of praise; for they 
have done much to make it pleasant for 
the women to exereise this right. We 
have 6ur remonstrants, of course, and not 
afew gentlemen, famous and otherwise, 
have delivered themselves of unjust and 
ungenerous sentiments on woman suffrage 
through the press and on the platform. 
But the mass of men, whether believers 
in equal rights or not, have from the first 
shown their new fellow citizens that finest 
courtesy which is rooted in justice, and 
the very men who before the municipal 
suftrage bill passed objected to it on the 
ground that the polls were not fit places 
for women, have since helped to make the 
polls the clean and well-ordered places that 
they are. .GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Fort Scott E. S. S. 


4. 
*~se 


A SOUTH CAROLINA WOMAN. 


FROGMORE, 8. C., MAY 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Reading in your JOURNAL of a woman 
being nominated for school commissioner 
in this State, I can add that on the island 
of St. Helena, 8. C., a woman has held the 
position of chairman of the Board of 
School Trustees for more than twelve 
years. 

When the good deacon of the Baptist 
Church proposed her name, the other 
commissioner said, **There is no law for 
making a woman trustee.” He replied: 
“Is there any law against making a 
woman a trustee?” She was appointed, 
and has held ever since with marked suc- 
cess the position under the various com- 
missioners elected. R. 


+ 
e+ 


REJOICING IN FORT SCOTT. 


Fort Scott, KANn., May 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Fort 
Scott, Kan., gave a social on May 1, at 
the residence of Mrs. V. Hedges, to cele- 
brate the election of two women, Dr. 
Sarah C. Hall and Mrs. Ella E. Ambrose, 
on the city school board. ‘The social had 
been postponed for some time on account 
of the absence of Dr. Hall at the Interna- 
tional Council of Women; but when it 
came off it was a most enjoyable affair. 
Mrs. Hedges’ pleasant parlors were well 
filled, and the guests were entertained 
with music and recitations in the intervals 
of conversation. Mrs. Annie D. Swenson, 
President of the local E. S. S., presided at 
the piano; Mr. Wright related Nasby’s 
witty and touching story of ‘‘Hannah 
Jane,” and other appropriate recitations 
were given by Mr. H. H. Lamb and Miss 
Jessie Peck, a young elocutionist of rare 
talent. GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 

Cor. Sec’y Fort Scott EB. 8S. S. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 











Gen. Boulanger’s wife and daughter 
are believers in woman suffrage. 

The deceased wife’s sister’s bill has 
passed the British House of Commons by 
4 good majority. w 

Queen Elizabeth of Roumania was edu- 
cated by Mile. Lavater, the niece of the 
celebrated physiognomist. 

A brewer in Mishima, Japan, is said to 
have turued his brewery into a church and 
school-room for girls. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society in England three ladies were elect- 
ed members. 

A ton of ropes made from the hair of the 
women of Japan is used in building the 
$300,000 Buddhist temple at Kioto. . 

To what are called the ‘Continuation 
Schools” for girls, in Belgium, housework 
and hygiene are to be taught henceforth. 

Bologna University, where in former 
times women professors taught mathe- 
matics and anatomy, will celebrate its 
eight hundredth anniversary in June. 

Mrs. Burnett's “Sara Crewe” is leading 
its predecessor, ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
in point of popularity. A second edition 
°f 10,000 copies is already announced by 
the publishers. 

Mrs. A. ©. Dunham, of Ocean Grove, 
N. J., was elected a school trustee for 

ree years at the recent election. The 
women came out and voted for her in large 
numbers, 

‘A large Brooklyn dry-goods firm lately 
offered to give each of the 440 saleswomen 








anew dress if they would all wear black. 
They accepted. The manager says it is 
not as a badge of service, but because 
black looks better against the piles of dry 
goods of many colors. ‘I'he idea is purely 
sesthetic and is imported from Paris. 


One Fairfield woman, at least, knows 
how to bring her husband to terms when 
she wants funds. She called on her lord 
for money to purchase a pair of shoes the 
other day, and he sullenly refused. She 
then applied to the overseer of the poor. 
There was a scene, but she got her shoes, 
and her husband is sadly humbled.— Fair- 
haven ( Me.) Journal. 

Argentine, Kan., a few miles out of Kan- 
sas City, has been given up to lawlessness. 
This year, for the first time, women voted, 
polling 234 votes out of less than 900. A 
law and order temperance police judge 
was elected, and the opposition mayor was 
elected by only nineteen majority. Now 
the lawless are quiet and stores are closed 
on Sunday.— Union Signal. 

The entrance of women apon the minis- 
terial vocation will give to humanity just 
twice the probability of strengthening and 
comforting speech, for women have cer- 
tainly as much sympathy, reverence and 
spirituality as men, and they have at 
least equal felicity of manner and of ut- 
terance.—Frances EF. Willard. 


The Empress Victoria, says Germania, 
has been the good genius of the emperor 
throughout his illness. Every day she is 
in the kitchen to see for herself that her 
husband’s food is properly prepared; day 
and night she attends to every one of the 
doctor’s orders. In moments of danger and 
at operations she assists like a skilled 
nurse. 

According to the Educational Bureau, 
in the year 1886, the State appropriations 
for the higher institutions of learning for 
men were $1,690,275, and for the higher 
institutions of learning for women, not one 
dollar! Now by what right does a State 
use its public funds to support an institu- 
tion of learning which does not offer equal 
opportunities to both the boys and girls of 
that State?— Mrs. Ida A. Harper, in Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Gazette. 


Tricked out in finery that a savage 
would scorn to burden himself with, we 
dare to stand useless in a world that is 
perishing for the nurture that can come to 
it only and forever from cultivated women. 
We, holding in our hands the destinies of 
the race, dare to say, ‘*'I have all the rights 
I want,” or “It is not a woman’s place to 
know.” May God forgive us, for when 
we wake up, we shall not be able to for- 
give ourselves.— Organizer. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of 
woman’s work as a reformer is her system- 
atic method. ‘This is what was least ex- 
pected. Butit is hardly too much to say 
that her great temperance movement is the 
best controlled and most systematic effort 
at reform that the world has yet seen. And 
it may also be said that this and other re- 
form movements and the great missionary 
enterprises are bringing into view a more 
notable class of women than has ever be- 
fore crowned the generations. The mas- 
terly management, the eloquence, earnest- 
ness, faith, and power which they have 
brought to their work mark a new era in 
the history of reform.—Rev. J. A. Adams, 
in Advance. a 

The advance of women in respect to 
higher education, their entrance into the 
professions, their larger place in literature, 
their occupation here and there of public 
positions, such as Josephine Shaw Lowell 
holds on the New York State Board of 
Charities, are, to some extent, results of 
the agitation in favor of equal political 
rights, and certainly tend to quietly pro- 
mote it. So with the increasing employ- 
ment of women in factories, stores, offices, 
etc. This is in itself an evil—the result of 
the growth of unnatural conditions and in- 
creasing social pressure. Butit furnishes 
an obvious and strong argument for the 
extension of the suffrage. When women 
must work like men, it is clear that they 
ought to vote like men,—N. Y. Standard. 


To show that women are quite capable 
of doing what is generally considered 
strictly men’s work, the Manufacturers’ 
Gazette cites the case of a feminine loco- 
motive engineer. Her husband was an 
engineer in England, and she used often 
to accompany him on his trips. When 
by an accident he was killed, she put on 
his clothes and took his place, which she 
filled acceptably, until her sex was dis- 
covered by the management. Then, 
through fear of scandal, she came to this 
country, and, still clad in the same garb, 
secured a position as engineer on a fast 
mail train. In several instances accidents 
were averted and feats performed by her 
with a coolness and character that is sel- 
dom equalled. She was “one of the best 
men on the road,” able to do repairs and 
look after the machine in a manner that 
dispelled any suspicion as to her sex, and 
was looked upon as a most faithful and 
efficient engineer. By an accident she was 


at last discovered, and though every effort 
» was made to have her remain, she gave up 
her position and retired. 


HUMOROUS. 


“And didn’t ye say that yez could carry 
water ina sieve?” *An’so I kin. But I 
waits till it freezes.” 


‘“*What’s this, waiter?” ‘Railroad soup, 
sir.” “Queer nameforsoup.” ‘Yes, sir; 
stock’s been watered so often, sir.” 


“These hre my jewels,” quoth the hen, 
collecting her chicks. “Of your own set- 
ting, too,” quacked the duck, us she wad- 
dled away.—Detroit Free Press. 


One of the little ones in a well-trained 
minister’s family was very much interested 
in the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, 
and the she-bear, as read by his mother. 
After a moment's thought, he said: “I 
wouldn’t have said so to Elisha, would 
you, mamma? I would have said, ‘Please 
go up, thou bald head.’” 


A small boy is rather slow in committing 
prayers to memory, and requires a good 
deal of prompting. ‘The other night he 
began his prayer in the regular way. 
ive Ieciag- rend and there he stuck 
fast. ‘*Down,” said his mother, prompt- 
ing. Whereupon Johnny set off again with 
great alacrity and flaency—*tDown came a 
blackbird and nipped off her nose.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Some European ladies, passing through 
Constantinople, paid a visit toa high Turk- 
ish functionary. ‘The host offered them 
refreshments, including a great variety of 
sweetmeats, always taking care to give 
one of the ladies double the quantity he 
gave the others. Flattered by this marked 
attention, she put the question, through 
the interpreter: ‘‘Why do you serve me 
more liberally than the rest?” ‘Because 
you have a larger mouth,” was the 
straight forward reply.—Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 


A young man of Jackson, Mich., called 
upon his lady love and she met him at the 
door. By some means not explained, 
while in the hallway she found that his 
breath smelled strongly of whiskey. She 
led him to the door, and with more of sor- 
row than of anger in her voice, she said: 
“Joe, this county has voted on the pro- 
hibition question, and now I am going to 
vote. I vote no! Now don’t come back 
until you have got around on the side of 
the majority.” 











Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an Kast India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and Frm cpg cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 
Nearly everybody takes it. Try it yourself. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. , 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


j + l l —Just Out! (35 cts., 
Children's School Songs ~ or'.0 per‘dosen} 
contains easy Elements, and 139 good songs, many of 
them Motion Songs. A good Primary Schoul Song 
Book. In addition to the new songs, there are such 
old favorites as “Flowers, wild Wood Flowers,” “If 
ever I see,” “Coo, says the mother Dove,” “My days 
of Youth,” “O say, busy Bee.” “Out in a beautiful 
Field.” Send for Specimen Pages. 


. P ~_ ; a . 
United Voices ‘2 St imetson?kewest and 
Best School Song Book, showing his most excellent 


tact in choosing and arranging; with new ard pleas- 
ing songs. 


; j Sunday Schools (35 cts. 

Children’s Diadem 7%5.00""wer” dozens. © the 

crowning work of the useful life of A.J. Abbey, re- 
cently deceased, Very sweet hymns and tunes. 








j j for Sunday School d Praise 
Voices of Praise ‘*Sicetings’ (io ces, 3.20. per 
dozen), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. Exactty fits the taste 


of those who like dignitied, yet brilllaut and wide- 
awake music. 


L it ($1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
all alls Ladies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 





Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 
The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MO’ proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Peari Street. 
* The “‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published inthe interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
: THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 














D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. — 
Robert Southey. 





The Story 


of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 
Edited by Joun DENNIS. 12mo, $2.2. , 


Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to bth intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography ; still less that of his friends. 


The editor finds In the letters almost a connected nar 


rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BARROwsS, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood aentee 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the onportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth ie obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25, 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if pe ph amen period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 

post, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in p of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1az. 12mo, $1.25, 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 


Mrs. Dos puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8vo, Illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictures that belp the seeing. 


a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. 


By Hervert M. Sytvester. Author of ‘‘Prose 
Pastorals.” 1lvol. 12mo. Gilt top. $1.50. 





“Our author's love of nature amounts to a 
passion, and has the added glamour of a happy 
childhood spent in the country. There is noth- 
ing so strong nor so sweet as the old associations 
Mr. Sylvester has held the memory of her fasci- 
nations, has been swayed by the recollections of 
all she has been to him. But nature is his god- 
dess still, and he is her devoted lover, and never 
fails to note the simplest as well as the grandest 
uf her charms.” 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. 


By Cuartes Mackay, LL. D. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. Uniform with ‘‘Sobriquets and Nick- 
names,” etc. $3.00. 


A profoundly interesting historical and philo- 
sophical work, explaining the chief traits of the 
Scottish language, and its melody, poetry, and 
humor; with copious allusions to the works of 
Burns, Scott, Douglas, Allan Ramsay, et als ; 
and thorough and interesting definitions of hun- 
dreds of old Lowland and Border words, and their 
origins and developments. With an introduc- 
tory chapter on the Poetry, Humor, and Literary 
History of the Scottish Language; and an Ap- 
pendix of Scottish Proverbs. 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 


An Historical Review of the Colony of Plymouth, 
with sketches of the rise of other New England 
settlements, the history of Congregationalism, 
and the creeds of the period. By Joun A. 
Goopwiy. 1 vol. 8vo. With maps and 
plans. $4.00. 


An eminent critic says: ‘‘The style is good, at 
times quite spirited; and the narrative is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The aim of the book is to give 
an exhaustive account of the Pilgrims, their 
origin, their voyage to America, and their strug- 
gles to maintain themselves and found a state. 
The work is of great value. 


a 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
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ROXBURY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Miss Julia A. Sprague will read a paper, 
‘Some Recent Changes in Woman’s Social 
Conditions,” before the Roxbury Woman 
Suffrage League, in the parlors of Miss 
Harriet Lemist, 44 Highland Street, on 
Saturday, May 19, at 3 P. M. 


MRS. WALLACE IN VERMONT. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
comes to Vermont for a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the Vermont W. 8S. 
A., May 31. Persons or societies wishing 
to secure this able and eloquent advocate 
of the suffrage gospel are invited to ad- 
dress the secretary, Miss Laura Moore, 
Barnet, Vt. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN KANSAS. 


The value of a vote to the voter in se- 
curing representation for the class he rep- 
resents appears in Kansas in the case of 
the colored voter. Both parties stand up 
for his rights. The Republican conven- 
tion at Wichita nominated Mr. Waller, a 
colored man, for an elector, and Mr. Whit- 
man. a colored man, as an alternate in the 
National Convention. The ‘Topeka Demo- 
crat complains that another colored man, 
Ex-auditor McCabe, was not selected. To 
this the Capital replies: 

“The fact that Mr. McCabe was not 
chosen one of the four delegates at large 
was no reflection upon him. He had many 
friends in the convention, but it was a geo- 
graphical and political impossibility to 
take another delegate from ‘opeka. ‘The 
colored people are well represented on the 
ticket, and there is no dissatisfaction so 
far as we have been able to learn.” 

The colored people themselves seen) not 
to have saida word about it. But the 
fact that they have votes makes each party 
eager to conciliate and do them justice. 


Women should make a note of this fact. 
Sh 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN KENTUCKY. 


By invitation of the Kentucky Woman 
Suffrage Association, a series of meetings 
has been held in that State by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. 

The first was a parlor-meeting in Cov- 
ington, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Diet- 
rick, on Friday evening, May 4. The spa- 
cious parlors were well filled with an in- 
telligent and appreciative audience, in- 
cluding many citizens of Cincinnati. A 
very warm and earnest interest was mani- 
fested, and a number who had hitherto 
been opposed, announced themselves as 
convinced of the justice and wisdom of 
woman suffrage. 

A friend who was present at the meeting 
writes to Mrs. Stone: ‘I continue to have 
the most favorable reports from all who 
were present last Friday evening. ‘There 
were there that evening a gentleman and 
his wife who have always been most vio- 
lently opposed to equal rights. A friend 
has just told me that the husband says he 
would have signed the membership paper 
after hearing you speak, if it had been 
presented to him. They both acknowl- 
edged that they had been charmed and 
convinced by the’presentation of the case.” 


LEXINGTON. 

On Saturday morning « ride of four or 
five hours by rail over the wild river 
hills, and upland pastures of central Ken- 
tucky brought the speakers to the city of 
Lexington, the business centre of the cele- 
brated ‘“‘blue-grass country.” Here they 
were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Clay 
and ber daughters in the stately mansion 
where they spend their winters. In sum- 
mer each of these ladies lives on her own 
farm in the adjoining county of Madison. 
On Saturday evening, at the Court House, 
after an address of welcome by a resident 
clergyman, the subject of woman suffrage 
was fully set forth, and on Sunday after- 
noon, at the same place, Rev. Mr: Walker 
(M. E.) presided over a meeting held to 
consider **The Bible and Woman.” The 
audiences gave close attention. 

A very charming drive in the environs 
of Lexington took the speakers to Ash- 
land, the former home of Henry Clay, 
now a suburb of the city, and to the beau- 
tiful cemetery, in which is his tomb and 
statue. 

On Monday, May 7, the speakers were 
the guests of Mrs. B. F. Avery, of Louis- 
ville, under whose care the arrangements 
for the meeting had been made, and were 








most kindly entertained. In the evening 
Col. Ward presided over the meeting, and 
a number of new names were added to the 
members of the Louisville Woman Sutf- 
frage Association. 

There is evidently a growing interest in 
the question of equal rights for women in 
Kentucky. A petition for the appointment 
of a woman physician in the State Lunatic 
Asylum, sent in by the Kentucky Woman 
Suffrage Association, has recently passed 
the Senate. Petitions for a reform in the 
laws affecting the legal rights of wives, 
mothers, and widows have also been pre- 
sented. Mrs. Clay and her four daughters 
in Lexington, Mrs. B. F. Avery and Col. 
Ward in Louisville, and Mr. and Mrs. Diet- 
rick in Covington, constitute centres of in- 
fluence and co-operation. They already 
exert a woman suflrage influence in the 
State, and will be greatly influential for 
progress in the near future. H. B. B. 
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PROGRESSIVE WOMEN. 


The Saturday Evening Gazette has lately 
published an article which is a real curi- 
osity in its way. The author seems to 
have taken great offence because some one 
said that the recent International Council 
of Women represented ‘‘the most progres- 
sive women” of thecountry. He proceeds 
to denounce their utterances as ‘‘stuff,” 
*-cackle,” ‘‘peacockism,” ‘utterly abomi- 
nable feminine exaggeration,” etc. He 
says: 

‘One would imagine that there was uni- 
versal pride in these representatives of the 
sex. Thank God thisisnotso! There are 
many, many women as well as men who 
still repeat with pleasure the famous 
apothegm of Thucydides, ‘The woman is 
best who is least spoken of among men, 
either for good or evil.’ ” 

He holds up to reprobation “the women 
who attended, or who, whether they were 
there or no, sympathize with the Inter- 
national Council,” and lavishes compli- 
ments upon those who, to his mind, repre- 
sent the contrary type of womanhood. 
But he is unfortunate in his illustrations. 
He denounces the women who took part 
in the Council, and praises Mrs. Liver- 
more. But Mrs. Livermore took part in 
the Council. He holds up Mrs. Browning 
as a contrast to the women who believe in 
woman suffrage. But Mrs. Browning be- 
lieved in woman suffrage. He commends 
as truly womanly a miscellaneous list of 
women more or less distinguished, from 
George Eliot and Miss Rossetti to Mrs. 
Hemenway and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
But all these have been more spoken of 
than the average woman; and if the best 
woman is she who is least talked about, 
either for good or evil, it follows that all 
these ladies must be morally inferior to 
their own kitchen girls. 

The writer in the Gazetie questions the 
right of women “for whom a public plat- 
form has no terrors” to be called ‘the most 
progressive” of their sex. He seems to wish 
to reserve that title for Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and other women of the same class. 
Now, Mrs. Vanderbilt may be a kind- 
hearted and charitable woman; there is 
no wish to disparage her virtues; but she 
has never been accused of having particu- 
larly progressive ideas. Old Commodore 
Vanderbilt himself, in speaking of the nat- 
ural conservatism of wealth, said: ‘*There 
is nothing so timid as $1,000,000, unless it 
be $2,000,000.” Many conservative women 
are kind-hearted, but it is in spite of their 
conservatism, not because of it. It is un- 
warrantable and even laughable to repre- 
sent philanthropy as inseparable from 
‘‘low-necked dresses,” ‘high-heeled shoes” 
and opposition to woman suffrage. Buta 
gentleman whose ideas regarding woman’s 
sphere have not got beyond those of an- 
cient Greece, is, perhaps, not. the best 
judge of what constitutes progressiveness. 

The rest of the article is a mere tissue of 
sneers and slurs. [n substance the accu- 
sation is that all the women who attended 
or sympathized with the Council were ill- 
looking, ill-dressed, unsexed, greedy of 
personal prominence, sworn enemies of 
men, and despised by the public ; that they 
make their homes unhappy, and are the 
greatest possible contrast to anti-woman’s 
rights women, all of whom, it appears, de- 
vote their lives to good works, while they 
would shudder at the thought of making 
a speech or “treading a paper.” 

Let us see a little. The critic says that 
it is the women who disapprove of such 
publie gatherings who “‘care for the poor.” 
But the expenses of the Council were paid 
in part by Mrs. Leland Stanford and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson. According to him, 
it is not ‘readers of papers” who ‘care for 
the children.” But one of the papers read 
at the Council was by Mrs. Sarah B. Coop- 
er, of San Francisco, president of the Gold- 
evn Gate Kindergarten Association, and 
the special friend of poor children. It is 
the anti-woman’'s rights women ‘‘who have 
given their lives to the nursing of the sick, 
. . » carrying on hospitals, ministering to 
the sick and dying,” etc. But Clara Bar- 
ton was at the Council, and Florence 
Nightingale is a pronounced advocate of 
suffrage for women. 








All progressive women are not beautiful 
and good, any more than all conservative 
critics are illogical and scurrilous. Among 
the women who believe in equal rights 
there are the handsome and the ugly, the 
judicious and the foolish, the pushing and 
the modest, the self-seeking and the un- 
selfish, justas there are elsewhere. But it 
shows a surprising degree of ignorance or 
arrogance to claim that the women who 
are opposed to equa! rights monopolize all 
the womanly charity and philanthropy of 
the world, or even that they\furnish the 
most illustrious examples of it. Perhaps, 
however, the fact that the examples on 
our side are illustrious would in itself be 
held to rule them out. According to 
Thucydides and his modern adherents, a 
woman's goodness is always in inverse 
ratio to her celebrity. Hence, as the fame 
of Clara Barton and Florence Nightingale 
is world-wide, they must be set down as 


cases of exceptional depravity. 
A. 8. B. 
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BELVA LOCKWOOD’S NOMINATION. 


In view of the announcement made in 
this morning’s paper that a national con- 
vention of woman suffragists has nomi- 
nated a presidential ticket, it is proper to 
state that this action does not represent 
any of the large organizations of woman 
suffragists in this country, either State or 
national. Of course any individual has a 
right to nominate, or be nominated for, 
the presidency. But when this is done in 
the name of a great body of intelligent 
and earnest persons engaged in a serious 
movement, it should be distinctly under- 
stood that such a nomination is wholly 
unauthorized and in no sense representa- 
tive of the plans or purposes of the suf- 
fragists of the United States. Since the 
women who wish to vote are not yet able 
to do so, it seems premature, to say the 
least, for them to nominate an independent 
presidential ticket. H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SoutH Boston. The annual business 
meeting of the South Boston Woman Suf- 
frage Club was held at the residence of 
Mrs. A. S. Burroughs, 234 Silver Street, 
on Monday evening, May 14, with a good 
attendance. The president occupied the 
chair. Annual reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and accepted. A 
vote of thanks was tendered the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and the South Bostou Jaquirer 
for their faithful reports of the monthly 
meetings. ‘The following board of officers 
was elected: 

President—Miss A. E. Newell. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
S. C. Woods, Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mary A. H. Curtis. 

Treasurer—Miss Sophia M. Hale. 

Directors—Mrs. A. 8. Burroughs, Miss Ma 
Jennings, Mrs. L. E. Hutchings, Dr. A. B. 
Drake, Mrs. L. F. Dillaway, Miss Irene G. Her- 
sey, Miss Sarah Hodges, Mrs. L. I. Babcock. 


Plans of work for the coming year were 
discussed, and the meeting adjourned until 
the first ‘Tuesday in October. 


Mary A. H. Curtis, Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA EXCURSION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

If any friends in Massachusetts intend to 
go to California between June 1 and 15, 
we shall be glad to have them joinus. We 
can give them information as to rates, etc. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 
Mrs. O. C. WILLIAMS, 
Campello. 








SUFFRAGE WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, by the action of its executive 
committee, recently secured the services 
of Mrs. S. 8. Fessenden of Massachusetts, 
for the purpose of promoting the object of 
the Association. The engagement was for 
three months, but it would be a happy 
circumstance if the term could be extended 
indefinitely. This implies that the charac- 
ter of the work already done, as well as 
the manner of its prosecution, is eminently 
satisfactory to the committee. It com- 
mands approval by reason of its value and 
effectiveness. A capable and enthusiastic 
worker, filled with earnestness and act- 
uated by conviction, is of the highest 
utility to any worthy enterprise. 

‘There was a definite understanding that 
woman suffrage and temperance should 
jointly claim Mrs. Fessenden’s attention, 
and be blended in her discussions as inter- 
linking interests. This friendly alliance 
was for the double purpose of introducing 
the suffrage question to the various tem- 
perance unions, and of showing the im- 
portant relation of the ballot, as a po- 
tential force in the hands of women, to 
the’ ultimate success of the temperance 
movement. 

Mrs. Fessenden has held a number of 
meetings in various places, and has had 
an opportunity of presenting the suffrage 
question to a great many women. In 
most cases it was their first introduction 
to the subject, and their initial acquain- 





New England Annual Convention and Pestival, 





The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Will open in Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 28th, at 7.30 P. M., and will continue on 


Tuesday at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 P. M., in the Meionaon. 


This will be followed by the usug 


Anniversary Festival in Music Hall, Wednesday evening. 

Monday evening, in Tremont Temple, Mrs. Lucy Stone, President, will preside. Addresses 
will be made by Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Laura Ormistow Chant, 
of England, Rev. Heary Blanchard, and Col. Higginson. Music by Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell, 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to business and reports by the New England Societies, 
Tuesday afternoon there will be addresses by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana; Alli Trygg, 
of Norway, and others. There will be no session Tuesday evening. , 





THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Wednesday, May 30, 1888, from 6-10 P. M. 
5 P.M. Sociable, 6 P.M. Supper, 7 P.M, Music, Toasts and Responses, 


Addresses by Clara Barton, Frederick Douglass, Washington; Mrs, Laura Ormiston Chant, 
England; Alli Trygg, of Norway; Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Indiana; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. Philip Moxom, L. Edwin Dadley, Mrs. Ednah D, 


Cheney, and others. 


The following have also been invited: Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, Hon. Josiah Quincy, and Dr.A. A. Miner. 

MUSIC will be provided by the Maria Osgood Ochestra. 

There will be nearly forty tables with twenty-six plates each, and in order to add to the sociability 
of the occasion, well-known ladies, representing different localities, will preside at each table, viz. 

Boston, Mrs. H. W. Sewall and Mrs. Abby M. Diaz; Mrs. Charles W. Slack and Mrs. J. L. 
Whiting; Miss Mary Willey and Mrs. Lockwood; Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows and Mrs. Wentworth; 
Press, Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Gosse. Roxnury, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Jr.; Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska and Miss Jalia A. Sprague. Jamarca PLain, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
and Mrs. E. B. Channing. West Newron, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton and Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 
Dorcuester, Mrs. F. W. G. May and Mrs. Billings. Campriner, Mrs. J. G. Thorp and Mrs. Ole 
Bull. East Boston, Mrs. Judith W. Smith. Cuxetsea, Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould and Mrs. 


Anna C. Lee. Sauem, Rev. and Mrs. Fielder Israel. 
TER, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Howland. Asinoton, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 
F. A. Claflin. Everett, Mrs. R. Brown and Mrs. A. P. Potter. 


Meprorp, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell. Worces- 
Quincy, Mr. and Mrs. 


Fircnsure, Dr. and Mrs. D. 


B. Whittier. Lynn, Betmont, Taunton, Lowg.t, and other towns and cities will have tables. 
It is hoped that Mrs. Armenia S. White, of New Hampshire, Mrs. Mary C. Tucker and 
Miss Laura Moore, of Vermont, and others will also preside at tables. 
All who wish to attend are earnestly requested to secure their tickets at once. Call upon or 


write to Miss Catherine Wilde at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park 


Street, Boston. 


The sale of tickets will be limited to one thousand, at $1.00 each. 

If friends have any choice in the tables, please designate it when ordering tickets. It is hoped 
that the ninety Leagues of Massachusetts will be well represented. 

All the Leagues are especially requested to send their banners by express to Miss Pond, 3 Park 
St., Boston, as they will all be needed for decorating the hall. 


F. J. GARRISON, 
LUCY STONE, 

A. M. LOUGEE, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





Among the Guests and Speakers of the Festival you will notice: 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, President of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross. 


Frederick Douglass, who visits Boston for the first time since his retarn from Europe. 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, one of the delegates from Great Britain to the late 


International Council for Women at Washington. 
She has done a noble work there and elsewhere for poor girls and women. 


speaker. 


Mrs. Chant is an able, winning and persuasive 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, the Mother Deborah and pioneer in the Woman Suffrage 
Department of the National W. C. T. U., or, as some one calls her, ‘‘The Mother of Ben Har.” 

The names of Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Blackwell, Mr. Garrison, and many 
others of our host are upon the evening's programme. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony will be present. 

The Woman Suffrage movement is gaining ground in public sentiment every where, and we wish 
to rise to the dignity of this advancement. We desire to make our coming Festival, May 30th, a 
greater success in point of numbers and character than any of its predecessors in this State, and we 
urge our friends in the nearly ninety Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts to aid us to effect 


this by coming to Boston for the Festival. 


We feel sure that al! will be amply repaid by the social enjoyment obtained and by hearing these 
eloquent speakers. We shall be better prepared to take our summer vacation after meeting together 


upon such an occasfon, 


Remember that tickets are limited to 1,014. There is every indication that this large number will 
not be sufficient to meet the demands of those who wish to attend. 


By ORDER oF THE COMMITTEE. 








tance with its true inwardness and prac- 
tical scope. Almost uniformly they have 
listened with attentive interest, and have 
manifested the curiosity and inquiring 
spirit which a novelty naturally excites. 
Frequently they have given evidence of a 
desire for further acquaintance and addi- 
tional enlightenment. Those who have 
hitherto been friendly to the subject have 
shown, in some instances, re-awakened 
enthusiasm; those who have been indiffer- 
ent have yielded to the first intimations of 
zeal; many of those who have had weak- 
ened vision by long dwelling in the 
shadows of prejudice or the darkness of 
ignorance, have learned to welcome the 
new light; and those who firmly held 
their ground in opposition, and disdain- 
fully turned their backs to woman suf- 
frage as to a dangerous foe, have silently 
relented, in some cases, and have given 
proof that it is possible to moderate the 
hostility of the most rigorous opponent. 
There are some obdurate examples, how- 
ever, from which hope itself recoils. In 
this work the good results are largely due 
to the magical influence of Mrs. Fessen- 
den’s clever management. She possesses 
the precious faculty of winning confi- 
dence and of subduing antagonism. Her 
hearers sometimes surprise themselves by 
becoming sympathetic listeners in spite of 
their venerable prejudice. This is owing 
to the felicitous tact which the speaker so 
happily commands in dealing with the 
various shades of temperament. 

Besides holding meetings.in city, town, 





and country, Mrs. Fessenden encourages 
the formation of local suffrage societies, 
and invites active co-operation in further- 
ing the work wherever it is practicable. 
Willingness is expressed on the part of 
many to participate in the movement, to 
circulate petitions, to spread the light by 
means of suffrage tracts and the introduc- 
tion of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and to d0 
what is possible for the increase and ex- 
pansion of woman suffrage sentiment. 
The local temperance unions afford a0 
excellent opportunity for the dissemina- 
tion of arguments and opinions in favor 
of woman suffrage. They are organized 
bodies, with the essential equipment for 
work; they hold regular meetings, avé 
are composed of earnest and energetic 
women, many of whom are anxious to 40 
all that lies in their power to accomplish 
their ultimate aim. If they could be in 
duced to give primary heed to their fra0- 
chise department, and arge upon their 
coadjutors the importance of obtaining 
the ballot, a mighty influence would 800? 
be developed, and a woman suffrage co? 
stituency would spring up and exert 4 
powerful influence in the Om aNNY. 
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Mrs. LipE MERRIWETHER, of Tenpe® 
see, says that Southern men are not % 
apt to favor woman suffrage as the me! 
of the North and West, but that whe? 
they do favor it, they surpass all other 
men in the chivalrous ardor with which 
they take up the idea. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN DAKOTA. 


@xanp Forks, Dak., May 14, 1888. 
gditors Woman's Journal: 

In response toa call published a week 
previous, & public meeting was held at the 
Court House, Thursday evening, April 12, 
tor the purpose of organizing a Woman 
Suftrage Association and of electing offi- 
cers for the same. ‘The Court-Room was 
crowded, even standing-room being taken. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Supt. OC. H. Clemmer, who nominated 
Judge A. W. Bangs as chairman. John 
L. Cole nominated Cora E. Smith secreta- 
ry pro tem. After these motions were car- 
ried, the chairman stated the object of the 
meeting and introduced the first speaker, 
Mrs. Sara E. B. Smith, Department Presi- 
dent of the Woman's Relief Corps. Mrs. 
Smith spoke from a historical standpoint, 
giving « brief review of the work already 
accomplished by the woman suffrage agi- 
tation here and in other lands. 

Judge Cochrane was next announced, 
but as he had not yet made his appear- 
ance, Mrs. Mary O. Miller was introduced. 
Mrs. Miller spoke of the W. C. T. U. and 
the ballot, showing the reasons why the 
temperance workers endorse equal suf- 
frage. She spoke deliberately and with a 
womanly dignity that added weight to 
her words. 

During the last speech Judge Cochrane 
entered the hall and he was called on as 
the third epeaker. A certain individual 
who was under the influence of liquor 
bad been making some disturbance in the 
audience by interrupting the speakers. 
Judge Cochrane opened his speech with 
a seathing rebuke to all who refused to 
ladies their universally conceded right to 
courtesy. A storm of applause answered 
him, und the objectionable voice was 
silenced. He then presented forcibly the 
position of woman from a legal stand- 
point, showing that she has gradually, in 
the past few years, been made man’s equal 
in all respects before the law, excepting 
in the matter of suffrage. He showed the 
violation in her case of the fundamental 
principles of the government, ‘‘No taxa- 
tion without representation,” and ‘All 
men are created free and equal.” It was 
a speech that honored both the speaker 
and those in whose behalf it was made. 

The chairman then introduced Prof. H. 
B. Woodworth. He gave many droll an- 
ecdotes and quaint “suggestions,” to the 
end that what men and women most-need 
these days is common sense. He closed 
with an eloquent appeal to the men to help 
the thousands of noble women, headed by 
such leaders as Frances Willard, to obtain 
the use of the strong weapon of the ballot, 
in their brave fight against the twin evils 
of the day, intemperance and immorality. 

The chairman presented the next speak- 
er, Sue R. Caswell. She spoke with char- 
acteristic spirit and point of some of the 
objections raised against woman suffrage. 

Other speakers were to have been heard 
from, Judge Pratt, Mrs. Helen M. Bushee, 
Rey. H. R. Miller and Mrs. Josephine 
Wheeler. The first three were prevented 
by illness, and Mrs. Wheeler declined to 
speak on account of the lateness of the 
hour. 

The chairman then requested the secre- 
tary to read some letters from friends of 
the assoviation. The first was from Mrs. 
Geo. H. Walsh, expressing her interest in 
the cause, and her regret at her inability 
to be present. ‘The second was from Julia 
Ward Howe, President of the Association 
for the Advancement of Woman, and 
author of the “‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” She advised forming a woman suf- 
frage Association. ‘The other letters were 
on the same subject, from Hon. Wm. Dud- 
ley Foulke, president of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and from 
Luey Stone, chairman of their executive 
committee. 

Officers elected were as follows: 


President—Sara E. B. Smith. 

Vice-Presidents—M. L. McCormack, C. B. 
Pratt, Sue R. Caswell. 

Secretary—Cora E. Smith. 

Treasurer—C. H. Clemmer. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. A. S. Teel, Mrs. 
Helen M. Bushee, Judge Cochrane, John McNie, 
Emma Thompson, Fred P. Nash, W. C. Baker, 
Mrs. Josephine Wheeler, Mrs. Mary J. Winship, 
H. B. Woodworth. Mrs. Josephine Anderson, 
Mrs. Mary O. Miller, W. R. Bierly, A. W. 
Bangs, Mrs. Sabra Ann Snyder. 

Cora E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
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OHIO WOMEN HOMCOPATHS. 


DELAWARE, O., May 9, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last year the Ohio Homceopathic Medi- 
Cal Society met in Cleveland. The only 
paper presented by a woman was a volun- 
teer one by Dr. Flora A. Waddell, of 
Wauseon. The annual meeting has re- 
cently been held in this delightful city. 
Dr. Waddell presented a paper on ‘‘Clinical 
Medicine,” and Dr. Frances Januey-Derby, 
of Columbus, gave a very able paper on 
‘The Prophylaxis .of Morbid Conditions 
During Dentition.” 

The Burean of Gynecology had Dr. Or- 
Pha D. Baldwin, of Cleveland as chair- 
man. She presented an interesting paper 
on “The Sanitary Treatment of Uterine 








Disease,” which was considered of such 
value that Dr. Flora Waddell was asked 
to continue the subject at the next annual 
meeting, as there was not time to proper- 
ly discuss the paper. 

Dr. Derby was elected second vice-pres- 
ident, and Dr. Waddell upon the Board of 
Censors. Dr. Baldwin was made chair- 
man of the Bureau of Obstetrics for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. Ellen M. Kirk, of 
Cincinnati, is to assist her in the work. 
Dr. Derby is chairman of the Bureau of 
Pedology, and Dr. Mary A. Gault, of 
Cleveland, and Dr. Alice M. Tracy, of 
Urbana, are to assist her. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Cincinnati, and it is 
hoped that every woman physician on the 
programme will be present, as well asa 
number who are not members. 

Physicians said that the ladies were not 
more conspicuous in the society because 
they had heretofore refused to accept 
work given to them. This is probably 
true, but the younger members seem dis- 
posed to bear their share of the burden of 
preparing papers and in other ways doing 
the work of the society. Dr. Derby and 
Dr. Baldwin honor the Boston University 


School of Medicine as their alma mater. 
A. H.N. 
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WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the numerous good results of the 
recent International Council of Women 
was the establishment in this city of the 
Washington Educational and Industrial 
Union. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was 
here as a deleyate from the Boston Union, 
and did excellent work in securing mem- 
bers and working up an interest wherever 
she went. In her short address hefore the 
council, she gave in brief the accomplished 
and proposed work of the Union, and at 
three other public meetings she clearly 
set forth the advantages to be derived 
from that work in this national city. 

Through her efforts a Union was formed, 
which now numbers one hundred and 
fifty members. So far, our greatest diffi- 
culty has been to get the proper officers, 
and it has been proven that women are 
not so anxious to hold office as the sterner 
sex claim we would be if allowed to have 
a voice in politics. Movements are afoot 
with a view of obtaining a large sixteen- 
room house near Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Thus suitable headquarters will be had 
for the important work which we hope to 
do when the season opens next fall. As 
soon as the house matter is decided and 
the officers are duly qualified, the Jour- 
NAL will be furnished with a report of all 
matters of interest. 

HANNAH B. SPERRY, Cur. Sec’y. 
ee ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, May 15, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday of last week [ spoke at New 
York Mills, near Utica. WhenI wasachild 
York Miils cotton sheeting was considered 
the best and strongest for family use, and 
although other makes have since then 
come into favor, the great mills of this 
thriving village are still busily running. 

On the principal street lives Miss Mary 
Bain with her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Miss Bain is a lady 
of means who has for many years been an 
active advocate of our cause, giving to it 
of her time, her energy and her sub- 
stance. She had long earnestly desired to 
have a suffrage address delivered at her 
home, and pleasant weather smiled upon 
the occasion. The meeting was held in 
Bain Hall, Miss Bain herself presiding. 
The room was crowded with people, many 
of the leading women and men of the vil- 
lage, with a solid background of w ill oper- 
atives. 

During the past week the papers here 
huve been much exercised over the details 
of a social tragedy. A prominent broker 
accompanied a married woman to her 
home, and then becoming alarmed, in en- 
deavoring to escape, fell and was killed. 
Although it has been proved that the man 
was of irregular life, and quite as guilty as 
the woman, still the editoria) comments 
on the event have been generally bitter in 
special denunciation of the evil deeds of 
the weaker party. There is something 
which excites indignation in the tone of 
some of the articles. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

——__—_ +4 ——___ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


On May 7, died in Boston, Mary ANN 
HALLIBURTON, aged ninety-one years. 
Many who read this announcement will re- 
call with tender affection one who for 
many years was well known in our city, 
much beloved for her aftectionate disposi- - 
tion, and admired for her brilliant conver- 
sation and lively wit. Miss Halliburton 
was a native of Portsmouth, N. H. Her 
father was a man of fine intellectual 











powers and charming social gifts. She 


had the misfortune to lose: her mother 
early in life. Not forming congenial 
relations with her step-mother, she left 
her home and came to Boston with the in- 
tention of teaching drawing. She gave 
up her purpose, however, to suit the 
wishes of her relatives, and ever after- 
wards lived upon an income supplied by 
her brother. So she became a wanderer, 
and was never able to secure the home and 
domestic ties for which her heart longed. 

She was deeply interested in the tran- 
scendental movement, an attendant on Mr. 
Alcott’s and Margaret Fuller’s conversa- 
tions, Mr. Emerson’s lectures, and Theo- 
dore Parker’s and Jamea Freeman Clarke's 
preaching. Her younger friends were 
much indebted to her for the stimulus she 
gave to their thoughts, and the interest 
she showed in their education. She was 
an ardent abolitionist, and interested in 
many of the reforms of her day. She be- 
lieved in woman suffrage and was the 
friend of many of its leading advocates. 
Yet she was not wholly free from some of 
the aristocratic prejudices which had sur- 
rounded her youth, and so did not get the 
full measure of life and happiness, which 
she might have done out of her devotion to 
reforms. She had ap intense love of beauty, 
and found great delight in art, for which 
she had some talent. But defective eye- 
sight and other causes prevented her from 
attaining real proficiency in painting. 
When nearly sixty years old she went to 
Europe quite alone, with a very moderate 
income, and for eight years travelled 
there, laying in a rich store of memories 
of art and science. Her hunger for affec- 
tion was never satisfied by those beauti- 
ful family relations divinely ordained to 
express it. But she had many and loyal 
friends who were devoted to her through 
life, and who bore with any infirmities of 
disposition and temper from recognition 
of the warm heart and loyal will behind 
them. One of these, especially, watched 
over her declining years. In her long, 
slow decline, she was comfortably sit- 
uated, and found in her nurse a devoted 
and loving friend. ‘‘I don’t want to die,” 
she once said, “J want to stay with you, 
Mary.” 

Her religious faith was confident and 
happy, and she had no doubt of an eternal 
life before her. 

The services at her funeral, conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Bush, were very simple, but 
his words were full of tender and appre- 
ciative recollection. We cannot but think 
with joy of the position in the future of a 
life in which many seeds were sown al- 
though few ripened. E. D. C. 


—— o> 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace receives a cor- 
dial welcome at the East, where she is at 
present lecturing. 

Read carefully the announcements for 
the anniversary meetings of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Society. 

The annual meeting of the Oberlin 
Alumni wil! be held in Hotel Brunswick, 
Boylston Street, Boston, May 23, from 2 
to 5 o'clock. 

Julian Hawthorne owns the little old 
oak table upon which Mary Stewart wrote 
her last letter, the morning of her execu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Caroline Kennard read her interest- 
ing paper on **Dorothea Dix” tothe Dor- 
chester Woman Suffrage League, last 
Tuesday evening. 

‘The pupils of the Chauncy Hall School 
are holding a fair to-day in the school 
hall, 259 Boylston Street, for the benefit 
of the Kindergarten for the Blind. 


Frederick and Mrs. Douglass, who are 
to attend the meetings and the Festival of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Soelety, 
are to be the guests of Mrs. Ole Bull. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mack gave a te- 
ception to Mrs. Ormiston Chant on Wednes- 
day last, at which were present many of 
the earliest and latest friends of woman 
suffrage. 

The Worcester Spy this week, under the 
head of ‘Hardwick Items,” chronicles the 
death of a woman in that town as the ‘‘rel- 
ict” of her husband. We will not give 
her name, to send her down to posterity 
in that shameful fashion as a bit of the 
man to whom she belonged. 


In the year 1988, it will seem not a little 
amusing to Methodists of that day that the 
General Convention of that Church in 1888 
should spend a whole week in deciding 
whether it would admit women as dele- 
gates. In fact, to some Methodists, the 
incongruity of it is very evident now.— 
Christian Register. 

Dr. A. E. P. Albert, the colored dele- 
gate from New Orleans to the M. E. Con- 
ference, voted against women delegates on 
the ground that in Genesis it is shown that 
women are to obey and not to rule. He 
did not go on. and show that only a few 
years ago the same book was freely 
quoted in justification of negro slavery. 





Prof. Lemmon has been engaged by the 
California Board of Forestry to make a 
tour of the State and examine the twenty- 
two varieties of pines. His wife, who is 
an accomplished artist, will accompany 
him, and paint the specimens. The pict- 
ures will be chromo-lithographed and 
bound, with the professor’s report. It 
promises to be a work of much interest. 

A meeting in memory of Dr. Clemence 
8. Lozier was held Wednesday evening, at 
the Aberdeen Hotel, New York, Hamilton 
Willcox in the chair and Jane T. Titeomb 
secretary. Clara Brinkerhoff, Kate Pal- 
mer Stearns, Margaret W. Ravenhill, Ruth 
S. Beatty, Esther Herrmann, Mrs. Mowry 
and the chairman spoke on the worth of 
the departed. On motion of Mrs. Raven- 
hill, the chairman was empowered to select 
delegates to confer with other organiza- 
tions for a public demonstration and a 
permanent memorial. Miss Sarah C. Ful- 
ler promised the co-operation of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union. 

The Minneapolis Spectator, discussing a 
local “strike” of working girls, who ap- 
pear to have been poorly paid and treated 
with habitual rudeness, says : ‘*Girls should 
not be obliged to work for wages which 
almost forces them to accept ‘outside 
help,’ which means their debasement and 
the demoralization of the community. 
Girls are the best helpers in industrial es- 
tablishments where their services can be 
made available. ‘hey are generally neat, 
cheerful, helpful and conscientious, all of 
which cannot be said of the average man. 
Treated with that courtesy which they ex- 
tend to others and have a right to expect 
for themselves, they are generally trust- 
worthy and anxious to do their whole duty 
to their employers.” 

“For the past two years,” says a de- 
spatch from Findlay, O., to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, ‘the City Council has been 
promising the residents of a certain por- 
tion of Centre Street a sidewalk. Nothing 
was done, however, beyoud setting the 
grade stakes. The street has lately be- 
come impassable for women and children 
on account of the mud. Monday night, the 
women of the neighborhood held a meet- 
ing and passed resolutions to the effect that 
the Council was a failure, and that they 
would build the walk themselves. The 
meeting adjourned until this morning, 
when each woman, with a certain amount 
of brick, joined her neighbor and proceeded 
to put down a neat and substantial side- 
walk in front of their residences, a dis- 
tance of over six hundred feet, and then 
went home happy. The result was not 
only a great surprise to the male residents 
of that locality, but to the members of the 
City Council from that ward as well.” 











EVERYTHING that is fashionable and elegant 
in gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphatejpowders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya BaxinG Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


Potter Institute of “Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 
Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
rs of the Institute. 
For further information, address 
MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


M Habi ’ 
OPIUM 273i esas 
‘ DR. J. STEPHENG, Lobanon,Ohio, 














GLOVES. 


MISS FISK’S, 53 West Street, 


and see one of the finest stocks of Gloves in the city. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


New Books. 


In Nesting Time. 
By Ortve THornez MILLER, author of “Bird- 
Ways,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book, like “Bird-Ways,” shows how careful and 
sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is, and 
how admirable a reporter of bird life and character. 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 


By Marta L. Poor. 16m0, $1.00. 


Miss Poo! tells how a delightful summer was passed by 
two ladies in a tent on the New England seacoast, and 
encourages others to go and do likewise. It is written 
very attractively, and altogether is an lly charm. 
ing summer book. 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 
A new Story by Bret Harte. 18mo, $1.00. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by,mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








Hours for Meals: 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12 to2 P.M. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M, 


Same Hours on Sundays. 


LADIES ! 


Seat a BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 
B 


TABLE EXCELLENT. 


MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 








at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 

wagner, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


re WHITTEMORE’S 
Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 











ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E, MOSELEY & CO. Washington Street. 


+» 469 
THAYER. MCNEAL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying «n Oil Stove, viz., 
1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not lacrease to smvuke, 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. 1t uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oil for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 

ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 

WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been 





worn by more 
than six million 
ladies. Sales five 


made in U. 8. or 

Europe. 
Heware of 

imitations. 


SAMPLE Parr, 





Pat. in U. 8. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard st., New York. 





PEERLESS DYES #%5..."S.2on2: 


Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
ONE YEAR. 


BY FLORA N. CANDEE. 


One year of winter’s storm and snow, 

Of summer’s bloom, and sunset glow, 
Have lain above her resting place 
Since last I looked upon her face ; 

Her face so dear to me and fair, 

Though lined by age, and pain, and care. 


Dear heart that beat for eighty years 
And felt earth’s joys, and ills, and fears! 
Tired out at last by life’s demands, 
The dim eyes closed, the trembling hands 
Lay clasped in peace upou her breast, — 
The weary worker was at rest. 


At rest! Oh, mother! though I yearn 
For thy dear smile, and cannot learn 
To do without thy leading hand, 
Yet am I glad thou dost not stand 
As once, without the portal fair, 
Waiting and longing to be there. 


Nor cold, nor heat, nor pain, nor woe 
Through that blest portal e’er can go; 
Age shall be young, and weakness strong, 
And trembling accents soar in song, 
And every power increase and bless 
With added scope of happiness. 


Ah, mother! could’st thou show us now 
Th’ immortal youth upon thy brow,— 
Could’st tell us of the life supreme 
Which brings fulfilment to earth's dream,— 
Could’ st tell us of thy joys, 'twould make 
Our hearts rejoice for thy dear sake. 
Dear heart, so patient and so true, 
Nought more for thee can duty do, 
Or love, which longs thy face to see, 
Nought but to wait and strive to be 
Worthy thy welcome, when we stand 
Beside thee in the better land. 


a 
AT THE FIRESIDE. 


BY JOHN D. LONG. 














At nightfall by the firelight’s cheer 
My little Margaret sits me near, 
And begs me tell of things that were 
When I was little, just like her. 


Ah! little lips, you touch the spring 
Of sweetest sad remembering ; 

And hearth and heart flash all aglow 
With ruddy tints of long ago. 


I at my father’s fireside sit, 
Youngest of all who circle it, 
And beg him tell me what did he 
When he was little, just like me. 





oe 
TWO SINGERS. 


BY MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 








‘Would I could sing a song,” a poet said, 
“‘And let the tears that all earth’s suffering ones 
have shed 
Run trembling down my voice, 
With children’s glee when happy hours are sped, 
And strong men’s sighs at some regretted choice, 
And stifled groans of all the world’s oppressed, 
And madmen’s laughter mingled with the rest— 
Then would immortal fame to me belong; 
All men could hear their own lives’ echoes in my 
song!”’ 
‘Ah! why should men weep twice,” another said, 
‘First o’er a wrong, then at the wrong remembered ? 
Oh! let me sing instead 
A glorious strain that will make men forget 
Life’s wounds and scourges and its black regret, 
And long for heaven with such intensity 
That heaven in their own hearts will come to be: 
Time’s mighty hammers might assail in vain— 
They could not beat to lasting silence that refrain!” 
—Catholic Worid. 


oe 


MAY. 


BY JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 











I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; ° 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 


> 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
FARMERS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY L. A. A. 


“I believe that every woman should be 
a good cook and housekeeper.” 

The speaker’s bearing and dress indicated 
that he might bea clergyman. He occu- 
pied the easiest chair and the pleasantest 
corner of a bright little dining-room, in 
the centre of which stood a table partially 
spread for tea, and back and forth through 
the open door leading to the kitchen flitted 
the lady whom he addressed, bringing 
saucers of preserves, plates of cold meats, 
tempting cakes and other appointments of 
a toothsome supper. She glanced up as 
he spoke, with a friendly, appreciative 
smile: 

‘sand I believe that every man should 
be a farmer.” 

He was apparently not well prepared for 
this rebuff. He looked disconcerted. He 
had evidently supposed that the sentiment 











he expressed was little less than an axiom. 
‘That any right-minded, well-balanced per- 
son should differ from him, he had not 
thought probable. Like a man who had 
stepped on a stair which was not there, he 
sought to regain his balance and make 
sure of his ground by reaffirming with ar- 
gument his first statement. 

“Every woman should know how to 
cook, because, in the providence of God, 
this work falls naturally to her charge. 
The man wins the bread, the woman pre- 
pares it; the man builds the house, the 
woman keeps it.” 

“Yes,” she replied, an interrogation- 
point hovering over the word uncertain to 
light or no, ‘‘and so it seems to me that as 
in the beginning God appointed man to till 
the soil, and as all the food for all living 
creatures comes from the ground, all men 
should be farmers.” 

So much seriousness could not be wholly 
sarcastic, and the good man aroused him- 
self to reason with this unreasoning creat- 
ure. 

**But, Miss Mary, consider, all men can- 
not be farmers. They are not all naturally 
fitted for that calling, honorable and neces- 
sary as it is. There must be carpenters, 
manufacturers, mechanics, clothiers, mer- 
chants, doctors, ministers; in short, there 
must be men in all the various callings of 
life to supply the needs of humanity, and 
to develop the resources of nature, and 
the powers of the soul. Surely your words 
could not have been spoken in earnest.” 

The lady did not appear as utterly 
crushed as she should, and he looked ap- 
prehensive, as if he feared she might be 
setting a trap for him. 

“That may be so, but do you not think,” 
she asked innocently, ‘that every man, 
even if he intends to follow some other 
calling, should understand farming thor- 
oughly before he sets himself to any other 
profession ?” 

‘*But it would take half the working 
years of a man’s life to understand farm- 
ing thoroughly in all its details and oper- 
ations. He would be fagged and bent with 
toil and care; the freshness of his youth 
and the vigor of his manhood would be 
spent, and how could he hope to win 
success in professions that require the very 
best a man has to give? No, no, my 
friend; the proposition is absurd.” 

He had surely settled the little passage 
atarms. There was no more to be said. 
But he had an uncomfortable feeling that 
behind her demure and serious manner, the 
little lady was laughing at him. Women 
are said to be tenacious of the last word. 
Perhaps they are. I wonder how this was 
discovered, if no one besides women cared 
for the last word? ‘This lady might not 
be an exception to the rule, or she might. 
At all events, the only reply she made was 
to tinkle a little bell through the house and 
on the porch, to call grandma from the 
parlor, Grace from her books, father from 
the study, and Jack from his whittling in 
the shop, to put to the test her proficiency 
in the universal feminine art. 

The conversation at tea was general ; the 
minister’s duties called him away soon af- 
ter, and the mooted subject was not re- 
sumed at that time. 

But he thought about it; for he could 
think, and that woman’s voice, clear and 
incisive, yet low and musical, had startled 
his logic out of its ordinary rut. ‘I be- 
lieve that every man should be a farmer.” 
What a leaden weight it would be to prog- 
ress and development if that were to be 
the predestined calling of every man! 
Were women so hampered at the very out- 
set of their lives by an inexorable public 
opinion which fated them to be good cooks 
and housekeepers, whatever Nature’s plans 
for them might be, or to stand disgraced? 
Might not this be a reason why there were 
fewer inventors, philosophers and geniuses 
among women than among men? Was it 
because they were hemmed in by circum- 
stances to spend their best years and their 
best strength of mind and body in master- 
ing the culinary art and the details of 
order in a home, that so few comparative- 
ly cared to interest themselves in the larger 
aftairs of the State and nation? 

The two propositions seemed to balance 
each other admirably. He did not seem 
to be able to think ofa valid reason against 
the one which was not equally valid 
against the other. Somebody must do the 
cooking and the housekeeping, to be sure, 
and séme women—perhaps some men, 
who could tell?—were born cooks and 
housekeepers; was that a good reason 
why every single daughter of Eve should 
follow suit? Might it not be possible that 
there was too much cooking and house- 
keeping done? Especially might not this 
be true if it consumed, as in the very fire 
which aided in the cooking process, some 
of the very finest and choicest vital forces 
in wature? Could the world afford that 
such an offering of heart and brain should 
be laid as a sacrifice on the altar to the 
god of appetite? Was it certain that the 
appointments of Providence had appor- 
tioned them this sphere, of pots and ket- 
tles and chemicals, of soups and meats 





and pastries, of brooms and dusters and 
mops, through which each and every 
woman must pass, conquering all the ob- 
stacles, and becoming mistress of each 
wearisome detail, before she could law- 
fully enter the green flelds and fresh pas- 
tures where she could apply her jaded 
powers to congenial work of her own 
choosing? Might it not rather be that the 
superior power and authority of ease- 
loving, self-loving man had assigned to 
them this work, from not altogether gen- 
erous motives? Custom in heathen lands 
has compelled them to do many things 
from which civilization and Christianity 
have rescued them; perhaps a still higher 
civilization and a deeper and purer exem- 
plification of the Gospel of Christ might 
yet give them more liberty in the selection 
of their life-work, and hamper them still 
less in the pursuit of their chosen calling 
by the sordid and petty cares of cook and 
housekeeper. 

A few evenings later, the Rev. Mr. 
Smith accompanied Miss Franklyn home 
from the village prayer meeting. In the 
first moment of silence he said, rather 
abruptly : 

‘“*Miss Mary, will you tell me just what 
you meant by saying that you believed 
every man should be a farmer?” 

A faint ripple of laughter preceded her 
reply: ‘**Perhaps I meant as much as you 
did by saying that all women should be 
cooks and housekeepers.” 

‘*Well, I am inclined to think, on recon- 
sidering the statement, that I did not 
mean a great deal.” 

‘“*Bravely spoken, Mr. Smith. [am not 
inclined to triumph over you, and I do 
not like to argue, for argument seems so 
often to defeat its own object; but when 
people agree with me it encourages me to 
talk. I have seen so many women fail 
utterly as housekeepers and cooks, who 
might have succeeded and _ benefited’ 
others had they been allowed to choose 
their work and give their whole time to it 
in their youth. I have an aunt whose 
house is a marvel of disorder, and whose 
bread is always black and soggy; but she 
is the noted nurse of the neighborhood, 
and has the reputation of knowing more 
about efficient remedies and the practical 
treatment of the sick than the local physi- 
cian, who has acknowledged that the re- 
covery of not a few of his patients was 
due mainly to her good care. 

‘*My sister Grace has a natural fondness 
for machinery, and prides herself on keep- 
ing the clocks of the establishment in good 
repair. She distances Jack, who is by no 
means dull, in her skilful handling of the 
contents of the tool-chest, and is constant- 
ly making bright suggestions as to the ap- 
plication of mechanical force in various 
departments of housework; but the dear 
child cannot wake an eatable biscuit or a 
respectable pie to save her. life, although 
she has faithfully tried. If I can persuade 
father, her genius shall have the chance it 
deserves, whether she knows how to make 
gingerbread or not. Jack is already twice 
the help to me around the house that she 
is.” 

Miss Mary did not bring forward her 
own case, but the Rev. Mr. Smith was 
knowing to the facts, and the omission 
itself was eloquent. She had been a re- 
porter, and, on the death of her mother 
two years before, had declined a position 
on the editorial staft of a bright, whole- 
some news journal in a neighboring town, 
that she might take the vacant place at 
home. She had made no complaint, and 
had been faithfulness itself, but there was 
a look in her eyes which would have told 
discerning ones of clipped wings and mis- 
applied, if not repressed and stunted, pow- 
ers. Her home was now in sight, but the 
summer twilight still threw its bewitching 
glamour over the linden trees which skirt- 
ed the avenue, and Mary easily acquiesced 
in the suggestion that their walk should 
be prolonged. 

**Do you not think,” Mr. Smith re- 
marked, ‘‘that such ideas, put in practice, 
might interfere with a-woman’s duties as 
a wife and mother?” 

“I do not think that those duties need 
necessarily affect her vocation any more 
than the duties of a husband and father 
need decide a man’s calling. There is 
nothing more important in this world than 
the training and rearing of the children 
which God may give, and nothing can be 
of enough importance to interfere in any 
way with that work; but this is a truth 
which should press with equal weight 
upon both father and mother. A house- 
keeper is not necessarily a home-maker. 
The mechanical work needed in a home is 
one thing; the spiritual influences which 
make that home are quite another. These 
influences should emanate quite as much 
fromthe man as from the woman.” 

*It pays to agree with you, Miss Mary. 
I bave gained several new ideas to-night, 
and have had some opinions that I have 
held as a matter of course, pretty well 
shaken. I shall have to think the matter 
over.” Then he added, after a brief silence, 
as they again neared the Franklyn home- 





stead: “He will be a fortunate man who 
helps you to make a home, Miss Mary.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, with a laugh 
in her voice, ““‘but he must understand 
that he will have his part to do. Good- 
night.” 


4» 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
OHLOE’S NARRATIVE. 


BY ANICE DAY. 


Chloe came in to the dining-room to rub 
the hard-wood floor. She had been out 
late the night before, but she wore a con- 
scious look of innocence, showing that she 
had ample justification. She was in a com- 
municative mood, too, and, as usual, made 
no mistake about obtaining an audience. 

“You were out late last night, Chloe. I 
thought you promised to keep early 
hours.” 

**Yes’m, late fo’ sho’, ’cassion ob de 
weddin’ bein’ pos’pone’; ‘twas plum ten 
o'clock fo’ de proceedin’s taken in.” 

‘*What caused the delay ?” 

“Well, dis *bouten de way it happen. 
Miss Montressor an’ Mista ’Pherson, dey‘s 
heah fo’ de summa. Dey ‘longs to a 
ve’y ’spectable chu’ch in de city, an’ when 
dey ‘cides to get ma’ied, dey wants dey 
own preacha to ’fo’m de ce’amony, an’ so 
dey sen’s a ca‘r’age fo’ him. He 0 te 
a while befo’ dark, all dress’ up fine asa 
fiddle, with a shiny stove-pipe hat an’ 
gloves, lookin’ like he come outen a ban’- 
box. Den dey fo’ms de p’ocession, dey 
does, an’ guine ma’ch todechu’ch. When 
dey got down de road a piece, Sam Flour- 
noy, he come a-tearin’ down de plank walk 
an’ ‘lowed, he did, ‘et no weddin’ taken 
place in dat chu’ch, cos it all lock up an’ 
de lights out.’ Den dey ax why fo’, an’ he 
say cos Br’er Syfax ‘low ‘et he’s de preacha 
ob dat chu’ch, he hol’ de keys, an’ aint 
a-guine to ‘low no stuck-up city chap to 
nomineer ober him. Well, den, dey don’ 
know what to do, an’ dey wait, an’ dey 
wait, an’ den Br’er Likens, he go an’ coaxen 
Br’er Syfax, but don’ do no good. Den 
Br’er Simons, he go and coaxen him, but 
Br’er Syfax ’low he’ll die fo’ he’ll guv in; 
an’ Uncle Billy ’Pherson, he go an’ tell 
Br’er Syfax et ef he’ll on’y open de vhu’ch, 
he may ’fo’m de ce’a’mony hisself, cos he 
shame to see he own son stan‘in’ outen de 
cole so long. Den Br’er Syfax, he open 
de do’ an’ we all go in. Br’er Syfax, he 
feel mighty proud, an’ he wan's sho’ de 
city chap dat he know a ting or two ’bout 
weddins, so he jes’ spread hisself. He 
walk up by de mou’ne’s’ bench and say, 
‘Bring fo’wa’d some cheers!’ Den Sam 
Flournoy, he taken two cheers and set 
‘em fo’ him, an’ ‘en Br’er Syfax say: 
‘Let de bride and de bridegroom poceed 
fo’wa’d an’ taken dese cheers.’ Den dey 
goes an’ sets down in de cheers, dey does. 
Den Br’er Syfax, he open de Bible an’ 
reads de longes’ chapta he can fine, an’ 
den he prays along pra’r; den he talks 
to ’em bouten der duties, den he reads 
an‘er long chapta, den he tell dem to stan’ 
up, an’ he talkin awhile; den he say out 
berry loud: ‘Who gibs dis yar ’oman to 
dis man?’ Den ebery body look roun’, 
cos dey don’ know. Den he say ‘Whar 
de pay’unts dis young lady?’ Den Br’er 
Likens, he go to Aunt Milly "Tressor, an’ 
say kin’ o’ low like: ‘Whar’s de ole man?’ 
An’ ’en Aunt Milly look skeered an’ say: 
‘Fo’ de land, honey, I don’ know. He’s 
down to Cahokie de las’ I heern on ‘im.’ 
Deu Br’er Syfax callen out agin: ‘Who 
gibs dis ’oman to dis man? An’ ’en Mam- 
my Bosen, she nudge Aunt Milly an’ tell 
her she mus’ guv away de bride. Den 
Aunt Milly she stan’ up an’ ’low she did 
it; ‘she guv dis yur ‘oman to dat man.’ 
Den Br’er Syfax say outen loud as he 
could: ‘Who gibs dis yar man to dis 
‘oman?’ But nobody speakin’, an’ dem 
Johnson girls dey mus’ go to gigglin’; 
dey’s alays gigglin’. Br’er Syfax he jes’ 
git mad, an’ say, he did, ‘at he don’ low 
no lafin’ on dis solemn ’cassion—not while 
he hol’ de keys of de chu’ch, an’ ef he heas 
any mo’, he’ll pint ’em out fo’ de whole 
*sembly; an’ ‘en he ’peats agin’. ‘Who 
gibs dis yar man to dis ’oman? An’ ‘en 
Sam Flournoy he pull Uncle Billy ’Pher- 
son by de coat-tail an’ tell him he mus’ 
*form his pa’t de ce’a’mony. Den Uncle 
Billy he git up an’ ‘low, he did, et he de 
propah pusson to ‘’stow dis man on dat 
7oman,’ an’ ‘en Br’er Syfax ’nounces ’em 
man an’ wife, an’ ’en he make a pr’er 
bouten a mile long, an’ sho’s I’m born, de 
clock done strike one befo’ I got to de 
kitchen do’ !” 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

————_ —#eeo--- --— 
WOMEN IN INSANE HOSPITALS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
In your issue of Feb. 18, I notice with 





| pleasure an item most forcibly indicating 


the rapid progress being made by women, 
in a direction which has not yet impressed 
the public mind as strongly and forcibly 
as it ought. 

Said direction is towards the insane 
asylums of our country, in which all 
women, lovers of their sex and of human- 
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ity, must have an unbouuded futerest, ¢, 
therein thousands of their sisters are ~ 
carcerated. 

And what kind of a life is made fo, 
them in these institations, wholly under 
the superintendence of men? That is the 
startling question. Pause and Consider, 
you who are blessed with happy lives ang 
pleasant surroundings. 

The JOURNAL item referred to gives the 
encouraging information that the female 
department of the Pennsylvania State 
Hospital for the Insane, Norristewn, is jy 
charge of a woman, Dr. Alice Bennet, 

This is a step in the right direction, 
What more incongruous than three or four 
hundred women, mentally helpless, jin 
words and actions irresponsible, under 
the control of'a man? And that man inher. 
ently incapable of appreciating women’s 
natures, or needs in any circumstances of 





life, and above all in these. M. 
Cleveland. O. 
EXECUTIVE OR LITERARY. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, | 
APRIL 1, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


An interesting description of a recent 
literary discussion, held in a meeting 
of the Lynn Woman's Club, reaches me 
through home letters, and finds me with 
pen in hand taking notes on quite a differ- 
ent theme. But the subject of the discus. 
sion—‘*Which Ability is More Desirable 
for a Woman, Executive or Literary ?”"— 
refuses to give place to other thoughts, 
till I have jotted down a few points that 
occur to me in regard to the question. 

In the first place, I should leave out the 
condition “for a woman ;” for I think that 
in the consideration of such a question the 
same is true for a man as for a woman. 
The question then stands: ‘*Which capac- 
ity is preferable, executive or literary?’ 
Absolutely considered, I do not see how we 
can call one capacity of the mind prefer- 
able to another. One kind of mental ac- 
tivity must have the same intrinsic value, 
when considered merely as mental activity 
or capacity, as every other. Consequently 
I consider that from this standpoint there 
is not the least possibility of an argument. 

In order to discuss the value of the two 
kinds of mental capacity in their relation 
to the conditions of life, let us imagine two 
persons, one of whom has remarkable exe- 
cutive but no literary ability; the other 
with exactly the opposite endowments. 
Place A in a position where literary ability 
is required and the result will be failure; 
place B where executive ability is required 
and the result will be failure. So then, 
from an outward standpoint and determined 
only through outward circumstances. for 
both A and B exactly that kind of ability 
is preferable which they do not possess. 
Change, however, the outward conditions, 
and place A where executive ability is re- 
quired, and the result is success; place B 
where he must use his literary ability, 
again the result is success; so again, in 
consequence of merely outward circum- 
stances, that ability which each possesses 
is for each respectively preferable. 

It is naturally true that aside from those 
cases where only or mainly one mental 
capacity is called into action, there are 
others where many kinds of mental ability 
are needed, the two under discussion in- 
cluded. For the latter class, of course, a 
happy combination of various mental 
powers is not only preferable, but, also, 
for the successful performance of the 
manifold duties, imperatively necessary. 

Out of this most interesting question 
arise others of importance: ‘Can literary 
or executive ability be developed in cases 
where from nature it seems to be wanting? 
If so, how?” ‘*To what extent, and how is 
executive ability developed by the ordi- 
nary school training?” *‘Cannot executive 
and literary ability exist side by side in the 
same mind, or are these mental conditions 
antagonistic toone another? If so, why?” 

In respect to this last point, I should an- 
swer most decidedly that it is by no means 
seldom that we meet with minds highly 
developed in both these directions, and 
that investigation of the early education of 
those who strikingly lack the one or the 
other mental power, would give a most 
satisfactory answer as to the cause of the 
deficiency. This view gives in a measure 
a hint in answer to one of the foregoing 
questions, namely, whether these capaci 
ties can be developed by education. I be- 
lieve that the whole matter rests very 
largely with education. Some allowance 
must, however, be made for natural apti- 
tude, which enables the mind to act with 
greater ease in this or that direction. 

HELEN L. WEB8TER. 





BE GOOD-NATURED. 


Imagine a woman stepping on to * 
street car, as many of us daily do, after ® 
prolonged chase through the mud. The 
first impulse is to scold. But what 
will that do? All the hard things sald 


‘ean never undo the happenings of a past 


minute, The conductor, born, in 
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cases, with a lifted heel against mankind, 
is prlaied with a rude retort, and the pas- 
sengers are prepared to stare or laugh or 
sneer, a8 the occasion may require. But 
instead of a cross and haughty protest, 
the injared woman is ready with a good- 
nal langh and a pleasant word. How 
quick y the atmosphere changes! It is as 
though a plume of lilac had swung through 
the air. The conductor feels an unwonted 
warmth in his heart, and the woman 
leaves an impression of beauty behind her 
that will be recalled when perfect features 
and a spotless complexion would be for- 

. Who would not like to be remem- 
pered for a pleasant answer or a gentle 
service rather than for a pretty nose or a 
well-modeled chin!—‘t Amber,” in Union 


Signal. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The report of the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Council of Women will be 
issued in book form about May 20 by the 
Committee of Arrangements of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Aasociation. It 
will contain a report of the religious ser- 
vices, March 25th, and the complete ad- 
dresses of May Wright Sewall, on *‘Higher 
Education ;” Ramabai, on ‘*The Women 
of India ;” Mary A. Livermore, on “‘Indus- 
trial Gains in the Last Half Century ;” 
Helen Campbell, on ‘*‘Women in the 
Trades; Isabelle Bogelot, on ‘Prison 
Work in Paris;” Clara Barton, on **The 
Red Cross;” Frances E. Willard, on 
“Woman in Temperance;” Julia Ward 
Howe, on “‘Organization:” Fanny Zam- 
pini Salazaro, on ‘“The Women of Italy ;” 
Lillie Devereux Blake, on ‘Legal Dis- 
abilities of Women;” Alice Fletcher, on 
“Legal Conditions of Indian Women;” 
Alice Scateherd, on ‘*Legal Conditions of 
Women in the Three Kingdoms;” Eliza- 
beth Lisle Saxon, Laura Ormiston Chant, 
and Clara Cleghorne Hoftman, on “social 
Purity ;” Sophia Magelsson Groth, on 
“Women’s Work in Norway;” Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, on ‘Constitutional 
Rights of Women in the United States ;” 
Ada M. Frederiksen, on ‘*The Danish 
Women’s Association; Lucy Stone, on 
“The Advance in the Last Fifty Years ;” 
Helen H. Gardener, on ‘Sex in Brain; 
Alexandra Gripenberg, on ‘**The Work of 
Finnish Women;” Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
on “Woman in the Early Christian 
Church ;” Mrs. Ashton Dilke, on ‘*Woman 
Suffrage in England,” and the opening and 
closing addresses of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Of the more than fifty other ad- 
dresses and papers of the Council, liberal 
extracts will be given. The pamphlet will 
contain also an account of the inception of 
the Council, the business report of the 
Committee of Arrangemenis, the constitu- 
tions and officers of the permanent Nation- 
al and International Councils of Women, 
organized by the delegates April 2, 1888, 
and the Official Statement of the Council. 
This is the only edition of these proceed- 
ings and addresses published in a perma- 
nent form. In paper cover, including pos- 
tage, 60 cents; in substantial cloth bind- 
ing, including postage, 90 cents. Orders 
may be addressed, up to May 20, to Miss 
Rachel G. Foster, Riggs House, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; later at 748 N. 19th Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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HONOR TO CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 


At a meeting of the Society for Political 
Education of Auburn, N. Y., the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas it has pleased our Heavenly Father, 
the great Judge most kind and merciful, to call 
to his eternal reward His faithful servant, the 
late Chief Justice Waite, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Society 
(which believes his ideas of justice and equal 
rights, and that those eternal rights must be vin- 
ee. that while we bow to the divine decree, 
We realize that woman suffrage has lost one of 
its most powerful champions, and that a brave, 
chivalric spirit has been called to lay aside his 
armor and rest from his labors; yet his works 
do follow him. 
nine’, That though it vy! be difficult to fill 

is place, his great mind has sounded the 
trumpet of progress, and we trust the wave of 
thought will goon. until the desire which is gain- 
be ground shall be realized to bring out the 

t of our country’s thought and spirit. 


+ 
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JOAN OF ARC’S HOUSE. 


The women of the Vosges are up in 
‘rms against a proposal to withdraw the 
Suardianship of the house in which Joan 
of Arc is supposed to have been born 
from the religious sisterhood hitherto en- 
trusted with it, and confide it to a male 
Custodian—some army pensioner who has 
Merited the reward of the brave in the 
shape of the Cross of Honor. The ladies 
have forwarded a numerously signed peti- 
tion to the Council-General of the Vosges, 
- which they protest in the strongest 
ae against the substitution proposed. 
at of Are,” they emphatically assert, 

‘ongs to the women of France, and to 
ihe women alone.” They recognize that 
tis desirable that the “emblem of the 

courage and the national honor” 
ould be seen in the house of the heroine ; 

t then why not, they ask, put one of the 
Pe sisters decorated with the Legion of 
ae tard the military medal in charge of 

Home Journal. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 





Poor pussy sat mewing beneath a bare tree, 
(O willow, willow, willow,) 
“They have taken my dear little kittens from me, 
My pretty gray kittens—maltese with white mittens, 
(It was all on an April day,) 
They have carried my darlings away. 
“If I knew that my babies were all safe and sound, 
(O willow, willow, willow,) 
Not hungry or cold or tormented or drowned, 
No more would I mew—if only I knew 
(It was all on an April day,) 
That my kittens were cared for and gay.” 


Poor pussy in sorrow stretched up her long paws, 
(O willow, willow, willow,) 

And tearing the bark of the tree with her claws, 

With her tongue did she lap the clear drops of the sap 
(It was all on an April day,) 
Which dripped from the willow away. 


And then by the willow a wonder to see! 
(O willow, willow, willow,) 
Poor pussy herself was changed into a tree: 
Each little hindfoot in the earth struck a root 
(It was ali on an April day,) 
And her fur became willow-bark gray. 


And there on the willow that once was a cat 
(O willow, willow, willow,) 

A crowd of wee willow-bud kittens all sat 

In their soft coats of fur—you can hearken them purr 
(It was all on an April day,) 
When the boughs of the willow-tree sway. 

—Transcript Monthly. 
—— + - eee -—__ 


THE LITTLE POP-CORN MERCHANT. 


It is not the birthday present that was 
given to Olaf, but the birthday present 
that Olaf gave, abont which lam going 
to tell you. 

When he heard his mamma saying, ‘It 
will be papa’s birthday next week,” he 
began to wish he hada present for him. 
There was not a penny left in his tin 
bank. What should hedo? He consulted 
mamma, which was the very best thing 
he could have thought of. 

The next morning mamma brought out 
some popping-corn, and asked Olaf if he 
should like to pop and sell it. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Olaf, and he ran to 
fetch the corn-popper, whiie his two 
younger brothers, Lloyd and Allan, looked 
on admiringly. 

Pip, pop! Pip, pop! sputtered the corn, 
till the popper looked as if it were full of 
snow. Then mamma emptied it into a 
large bow], and sprinkled a little salt over 
it, stirring it around with a silver spoon. 

Olaf popped more corn, and then mam- 
ma helped him to fill a number of little 
paper bags with it. How hot and deli- 
cious it was! Olaf felt very proud, as he 
took the pretty basket from his mamma’s 
hand, piled full of little bags of corn. 


and he was ready for a start. 


to the next house. Mrs. Farnum lived 
there. Would she buy any of the corn? 


bags, and drop five cents in Olaf’s hand. 
Lloyd knew it was five cents, for that had 
been the price decided upon. 

Olaf went on to the next house; he rang 
the bell several times, but nobody came to 
the door, and he went down the steps 
looking a little disappointed. 


were watching could not tell whether he 
disposed of any corn at the third house, 
or not. Very soon he was out of sight 


patiently for him to come home. Aftera 
while Allan spied him going up the walk 
to the house opposite. How the two pairs 
of eyes danced when they saw Mrs. Turn- 
er take up three bags! ‘es, she was act- 
ually going to buy three, and fifteen cents 
» went into Olaf’s tiny purse. He was too 


mamma, Lloyd and Allan all about it. 
He had sold seven bags, and had received 
thirty-five cents towards papa’s present. 

On the next day. and on the next, he 
went out with more corn, and he earned 
enough money to buy papa a beautiful 
gift. Olaf chose a handkerchief of blue 
silk, which papa said was the handsomest 
he ever owned.—Emma C. Dowd, in Our 
Little Ones. 








IT IS A CURIOUS FACT 


J 

That the body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
the importance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now, Ww. it will do you the most good. It is 
really wonderful for purifying and enriching the 
blood, creating an appetite, and giving a healthy 
tone to the whole system. Be sure to get Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar to itself. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : ‘ 
hipocesdesy oP sgpe Braga that I have 4 a 
tive remedy for above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of leas cases bave befe 
ae I be glad to send two 
of my remedy rrex to any of your read- 
ers who have if they send me 
agi he Mere “0 
Respectfully, . Locum, M, C, 
181. Pearl St.. New York. 











PEERLESS DYES fiserSstecen 


window. ‘They saw him go up the steps | 


Yes, Lloyd saw her take up one of the | 





Mamma buttoned Olaf’s coat, straight- , 
ened the warm vap over the brown hair, | 


Lloyd and Allan watched him from the | 


He was now too far away to be seen dis- | 
tinctly from the window, and the two who | 


That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. =< 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three p@ullarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood. sharpens my aproetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


“Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in mS I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


109% Poses One Dollar. 


LYDIA EE. 








bOMPoU 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in en 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera! 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either gex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
—wSold by all Druggists.—— 





A Common Cold 


is a serious thing. It is often the forerunner of 


| Consumption and death. Unless attended to in 


altogether. ‘Then they waited rather im- | 


| ever compounded. 


overjoyed it seemed, to go farther; for he | 
ran nimbly across the street, and was | 
soon in the warm sitting-room, telling | 


the beginning, it is apt to bring on some com- 
plication or other from which the patient may 
experience much suffering. Never allow a cough 
or a cold to go a day without attending to it. 
MaGee’s Emvision is beyond all doubt the 
finest preparation for a cough or cold, that was 
Its operation is mild and 
natural, and the thousands of coughs and colds 
that have yielded to this remedy give it a pres- 
tige which is not even approached by ali the 
so-called cough remedies that have been in the 
market for a lifetime. No person who tries 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


for a common cough or cold will ever use another 
bottle of those sickening cough balsams or cough 


killers. 
Bronchitis 


is immediately relieved, and speedily cured, by 
MaGer’s Emvsion. Its effect upon the bron- 


| chial tubes is soothing and healing. The inflam- 





mation and cough rapidly subside, and every 
trace of the disease soon disappears. 





~LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. ‘ 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, joctading Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and faster. &c., of delicate 
cookiug aud feeb de All the luxu and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 

Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the 

reasion of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EPrrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. , 
-TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the a omy 
of , ELLICE HopKins, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





[SPARES 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 
with or without the 





ZEEOR We DASE io 0 pendest enbetiiute Sar cuvests, and 
nes, 


may be removed at p 


Children and Infants. ° 


may be worn either 
which, owing to the construction of the bone 
leasure. 


* ~ 3 .~ THE cur represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
; 4 \| and with full bust; the construction of inside 


that of a corset front, 





NU 


80 that a corset and a perfect bust support is 
Lan! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made Tor Children ana 
nts, cular attention to the physical 





\ iy) | Ete 
WN the growing little ones has been given in 8! 
i] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
m PRICES. 
1 Tie Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...............++. 
i HAN\ «601, “* “ ** Bone Front only. be 
vy - 2, * Laced Back, Boned Front and ese 
eo iin | j Wy “ 610, Misses” Whole Back without Bones.................. 
; HW i * 611, * “  ; Mt thudsacetanpce soradbines A 
zz, 621, Children’s—without Bones... .-....s-+sss1ssccceeeee 75 
‘ “ 75 





* 631, Infants’ 


PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


to learn more about this meritorious ent. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomMan’s JOURNAL. " 
aay One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!l & CoO., 279 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, und cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


* Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Min: “dale aa tea Gs 
5 Hamilton Place. 


KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


PILLS aon 


BROWN & .’ The best and most re- 
own Co.'s liable BRAIN 


AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, tON¢.and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


OFFER ! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


E YOUNG [DEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
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by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 carte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessous 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


| CURE FITS! 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
ma een 2a M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement addrers the 
Secre , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, Il. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 
Chronic diseases a jalty. Also a thorou, edu- 
, is 


man 
, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
om 8 to 4 "daly, xcept ‘Thursdays: Also evesinas 

. exce \e 
reserved for ou beasties. — —, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Sprin 
rms. For further fafoetantion address” vo 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures......0.eseseesees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

















tion and in advance.......cecccccoseesesecs -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......... 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but onc eee 5.00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccccces coccccccccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mase. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dente are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apRly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














[TRADE-MARK.] 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 


are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-ligts, address 

W. A. CURTIS, Managir, 


Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONIT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education. of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO,65 Union 8q., New York; 
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ROOT, M. C., 183 Pet ri St., New York, 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued ¥rom First Page.) 
Mrs. Frances M. Casement made her an- 
nual address, as president, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CASEMENT. 


Annual meetings are of interest and im- 
portance, inasmuch as they bring us tu the 
place where we may pause and review the 
work of the year just past, note its prog- 
ress, victories and defeats, and, while we 
exchange kindly greetings with fellow- 
workers, counsel together and plan for the 
future. May our meeting here be a season 
of profit tous. May we be wisely guided 
in our deliberations. and so directed in 
our plan of work for the coming year, that 
the disheartened may feel their courage and 
euthusiasm renewed, and all be strength- 
ened in their efforts to assist in this work 
of justice to humanity. 

A record of the past year shows activity 
all over the country in the work of woman’s 
enfranchisement. Each year brings more 
and more agitation of this important ques- 
tion. The mother element is coming to be 
recognized as necessary to good govern- 
ment. This is felt in the increasing de- 
mand, which compels itself to be heard, 
and in many ways is being heeded; by 
placing women in positions of importance 
and responsibility upon boards of educa- 
tion, by appointing police matrons, by the 
number of States granting women school 
suffrage, by the re-enactment of woman 
suffrage in Washington ‘lerritory, where 
it is acknowledged that ‘‘the best mothers, 
the best wives, and the best daughters 
want the ballot because it is theirs by 
right; they want to use it for their own 
protection and that of mankind generally,” 
and in the enjoyment of this right ‘they 
will be protected by the best fathers, the 
best husbands and sons.” It is seen in the 
advance step of full municipal and school 
suffrage taken by Kansas, and in the iuter- 
est manifested by her women in their de- 
termination to accept responsibility and 
use these privileges to protect their homes 
and families. Municipal suffrage bills 
presented in many State Legislatures os 
of this demand, although they may have 
been attended by defeat, as, for instance, 
in Iowa, New York, and Massachusetts. 

The cause advances steadily each year. 
While Ohio may come in slowly on this 
onward march, we can see that there has 
been some gain; and it is a review of Ohio 
work in the last year that interests us more 
particularly at present. ‘The plan for or- 
ganization recommended at the last annual 
meeting, that of holding conventions in 
each congressional district, has not been 
earried out; but one such meeting has 
been held, that in connection with the 
W.C.'T. U. at Dayton. The ladies of that 
district, in arranging for their convention, 
September 9 and 10, kindly assigned a 
portion of the time to the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, which was readily 
accepted. At this meeting Mrs. Peters, of 
Columbus, presided. Papers were read by 
Mrs. Segur, of ‘Toledo, and Miss Hechler, 
of Dayton; Rev. Annie Shaw delivered the 
evening address. The organization of the 
Dayton Equal Rights Association was the 
result of this meeting. 

Also, in the last year, an active society 
has been organized in this city ; its efficient 
work speaks for itself. 

A petition to our Legislature has been 
circulated. Miss Willard says: ‘lhe mu- 
nicipal ballot is the next mile-stone on the 
road out of the wilderness for women.” 
This privilege of casting a ballot in the in- 
terest of home has been the object of Ohio 
women in the past year. City government 
deals with the moral and social concerns 
of a community; its object being mainly 
the protection of homes, and in this moth- 
ers have quite as much interest as fathers. 

We do not take pleasure in petition work ; 
there is much in it thatis disagreeable. It 
is humiliating, year after year, to pray and 
beg for a right tnat belongs to us,—a right 
inseparable from intelligent citizenship,— 
a right to which we were born as surely 
as were men. But what are we to do? 
The Legislature is the legal body that 
alone can redress our wrongs. It is only 
through petition that we can reach the 
Legislature. We believe this to be our 
duty, and, humiliated as we are,we re-pect- 
fully ask our Legislature to deal justly 
with us. We believe that the men of Ohio 
are imbued with a spirit of justice equal to 
that of the men of Kansas, who have kept 
pace with progress until they have given 
to their women a share in municipal gov- 
ernment. Encouraged by this example, 
thousands of women in Ohio ask that the 
women of cities and villages be allowed to 
vote at all municipal elections. 

Previous to the assembling of the Legis- 
lature, a letter was written each member, 
requesting his favorable consideration of a 
woman suffrage bill, should one come be- 
fore that body during the session. He was 
also asked to give his views in regard to 
this question. Fifty-six members replied 
to this leter. Some of these expressed 
themselves as decidedly in favor of the 
movement, others as decidedly opposed, 
while a small number we _ considered 
doubtful. but could not call them oppo- 
nents, for they freely confessed they had 
never given a thought to this important 
question. 

The petitions with 5,619 signatures were 
presented early in the session by Mr. 
‘Tryon, the member from Lake County. 
On the 17th of February, Mr. Kennedy, of 
Cuyahoga, introduced a billto amend Sec- 
tion 1.727 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, 
so as to allow women to vote at municipal 
elections as male electors are permitted 
and required to do. This bill was referred 
to the Committee on Elections. There 
were no arguments before the committee: 
but a number of letters from women of 
the State asked a favorable report of the 
bill. We are informed that none of the 
committee were in favor of the bill, but 
“through courtesy” they reported it back 
‘without recommendation.” It was placed 
on the calendar, and in the rush at the close 
_of the session to get through local bills, it 
was not reached. It will be among the 
first bills for passage the coming winter. 
This gives us an object for which to work 





in the coming summer and autumn 
months. We are not to be discouraged 
by the thought that our petitions will go 
into the waste-basket as in time past. 
This bill is before the Legislature. It has 
some friends there. We should make an 
efiort for it. Such an array of numes 
should be sent to our legislators as will 
effectually contradict the statement in one 


of our daily that *the 
women of Ohio are ng very little in- 
terest in the pro jon to extend to t 


the clective franchise in municipal elec- 
tions, as is shown by the fact that only a 
few straggling petitions have been re- 
ceived asking for the of the Ken- 
nedy Bill.” The Legislature is a field 
where we may sow seed by the distribu- 
tion of suffrage literature. ‘There are 
those among the members who desire in- 
formation. Look to it that these repre- 
sentative men of Ohio have the facts and 
arguments, which, if they read, will edu- 
eate them. Let it be through no fault of 
ours if one of these men can say he has 
never thought upon this question. 

One year ago the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association resolved upou an at- 
tempt to secure an enrollment of all per- 
sons in the United States who believe in 
the enfranchisement of women; they de- 
termined to make thia a matter of perma- 
nent and availablerecord. The names are 
to be posted in a book bearing the label of 
the State, and will enable woman suffrage 
associations to present to Congress and 
State Legislatures, also to the Coustitu- 
tional Convention of Ohio, if held in ‘91, 
an array of figures that cannot be gain- 
said. In this State the work has been car- 
ried forward by the indefatigable effort of 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, vice-president 
for Ohio of the National Association. At 
the Convention of this Association recently 
held in Washington, Mrs. Southworth re- 
ports having received over 9,000 names. 
this is the work of a few months, having 
been commenced last July. It should be 
continued another year before it van be 
called a correct expression of public senti- 
ment on this question. Mrs. Southworth 
says, “The value of this canvass grows 
upon me, and I feel like prosecuting it 
with some vigor the coming year.” 

At the last session of our Legislature, a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
and report to the next session desirable 
changes in the constitution, with the hope 
of doing away with a Constitutional Con- 
vention. There is one very desirable 
change, that of so amending Article 5 of 
the Constitution, relative to the elective 
franchise, that all citizens may vote. 
In the preamble of the constitution of 
our State. it is ‘‘the people’ who are 
grateful to Almighty God for our free- 
dom: and to secure its blessings and pro- 
mote our common welfare do establish a 
constitution. Section 1, of the ‘Bill of 
Rights,” says, ‘‘All men are by nature 
free and independent, and have certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are those 
of enjoying und defending life and liberty, 
acquiring, possessing and protecting prop- 
erty, and seeking and obtaining happiness 
and safety.” In Section 2 we read, ‘All 
political power is inherent in the people.” 
As we read on inthis article we find in 
some places it speaks of “the people,” in 
others *‘all citizens,” and in another ‘‘all 
men.” We areata loss to know if these 
words mean the human race, the whole 
people, or only the ‘men ple” of Ohio. 

Turning to Article 5, which relates to 
the elective franchise, we understand per- 
fectly the words, ‘Every white male citi- 
zen of the United States, of the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been a 
resident of the State one year next preced- 
ing the election, and of the county, town- 
ship or ward in which he resides such 
times as may be provided by law, shall 
have the same qualifications of an elector, 
and be entitled to vote at all elections.” 
In Section 6 of the same article we read, 
“No idiot or insane person shall be enti- 
tled to the privileges of an elector.” We 
look for the word woman, but do not find 
it. Can it be that we were forgotten? 

Patriotic men of Ohio tell us that by 
striking the word “white” from the con- 
stitution, and from the statutes the black 
laws. the last vestige of human slavery is 
wiped from our statute books. Can this 
be true while we still have a disfranchised 
class? 

It was Benjamin Franklin who wrote: 
‘“*They who have no voice nor vote in the 
electing of representatives do not enjoy 
liberty, but are absolutely enslaved to 
those who have votes and to their repre- 
sentatives.” 

Women give thanks that the word 
‘‘white” can no longer disgrace this arti- 
cle of the Ohio Constitution; but we 
should have the word “male” as effectually 
wiped out. If such a committee as has 
been referred to has been appointed, the 
women of Ohio should besiege them, and 
show that we are in earnest in our demand 
for equal rights. ° 

We are told that the greatest obstacle to 
the success of woman suffrage lies in the 
fact that so few demand it. Let one 
woman remark that she does not care to 
vote, although she may confess she has 
never seriously thought of it, and we im- 
mediately hear on all sides the objection, 
‘*women do not wish to vote.” Why should 
this be said of Ohio women, when the op- 
portunity has never been given them? Do 
we not believe that women wish to vote in 
Wyoming and Washington ‘Territories? 
Can we say Kansas women do not want to 
vote? Have not that Progreceioe State and 
those Territories solved this question? 
Do they not prove that women do want to 
vote? Our first duty is to our home and 
household. Have we secured the protec- 
tion of our homes, of our children in the 
home, through man’s legislation? Have 
we nota part to bear in governmental 
affairs, which is our duty to the home, the 
State and the world? Let the work of cir- 
culating the municipal suffrage petitions, 
and the national enrollment be carried for- 
ward cheerfully and earnestly, and let us 
aid in all practical ways to secure this 


After being requested by many earnest 
women, citizens of Ohio, we regret ex- 





ceedingly that Governor Foraker failed to 
recommend in his message to Hee, Lagte- 
Jature a consideration this q ° 
We should feel a pride in having the 
name of Ohio’s Governor go down to his- 
tory with those of Governors Ames, of 
M and Larrabee, of lowa; the 
pics oe pont = who have this year recom- 

municipal suffrage for women in 
their inaugural addresses. 

The Ohio Women Suffrage Society has 
printed, for free circulation, copies of its 
constitution, with the resolutions passed 
at the Cleveland meeting. ‘“‘A Glimpse at 
the History of Woman Suff .” @ paper 
prepared by Mrs. Cravens, of ‘Toledo, and 
read at that meeting, also one thousand 
copies of the **EqualRights of Citizens,”,an 
able argument prepared by Judg® G. I. 
Stewart, of Norwalk, who has aided this 
cause in many ways—and adds e mul- 
tiplicity of favors already recdrded by 
assuming one-half the price of printing 
his pamphiet, and by donating many 
copies of his leaflet: *-Ohio Constitution 
and Woman Suffrage,” — these excellent 
addresses, with other suffrage literature, 
have been sent to legislators, and circu- 
lated throughout the State as freely as 
possible. ‘The distribution of literature, 
we consider an important part of our 
work. Through it the people are edu- 
cated. 

We wish the woman suffrage journals 
could be read by every family in the 
State, and that the weekly arrival of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL and the Woman's Trib- 
une may be looked for as the visit of an 
ever-welcome friend. There are also the 
Union Signal, the organ of the W. C. T. 
U., the Woman's Magazine. edited by Mrs. 
Housch of Brattleboro’, Vt., advocating, 
beside temperance, the principle of justice 
and equality for women. Justitia, ‘a 
court for the unrepresented,” is issued at 
Chicagu, semi-monthly, devoted to the in- 
terests of women and the home ;—while 
favoring ‘*temperance, social purity, and 
equal pay for equal work, it advocates 
equal suffrage as a human right for 
the best interests of the whole race.” 
The Woman's Standard of Des Moines, 
lowa, a bright little paper, is another able 
exponent of the principles of woman 
suffrage. 

‘Prejudice always flourishes where ar- 
gument and logic are excluded.” ‘The 
opponent of woman suftrage who would 
not have the charge of prejudice laid at 
his door, should keep himself posted as to 
the progress of the work; and there is no 
better way than to subscribe for and read 
these papers. If these journals eould be 
freely distributed and read, the number 
of persons would be small that eould say 
they ‘‘never had given a thought to the 
subject of equal suffrage.” 

We do not expect, nor do we deem it 
necessary, each year to present new argu- 
ments in favor of this cause. Men and 
women—eminent thinkers, have for years 
discussed the sours until to-day it will 
be difficult to find a thoughtful opponent 
of woman suffrage. We have no thought 
that we can surpass or even attain to such 
arguments as have been given by those 
whose names are reverenced and whose 
memory will ever live in this nation, 
lovers of humanity, men who were found 
on the side of freedom for all classes 
of people—Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, Chief Justice Chase, Wendell 
Phillips, and others—*who being dead 
yet speak.” Their belief, expressed in 
words, and recorded, that all to-day may 
read, was that the best principle America 
has given to the world is that of ‘‘all shar- 
ing the privileges of the government, and 
the safety of letting every human being 
have the power of protection in his own 
hands.” They claimed this for men and 
women equally. ‘Those men founded 
their arguments on the rock of justice to 
all. They believed that women love their 
country, are interested in legislation, and, 
“being ruled by law, should have the 
power to say what those laws shall be 
and who the law-makers.” Beside the 
names of these great men stand those of 
noble women, whose sywpathies ee 
always with the wronged and oppressed, 
in the face of ridicule and censure, ren- 
dered substantial aid to the cause of free- 
dom, until the fetters were loosed and 
negro slavery was among the evils of the 
past. Not wanting in courage, to-day 
women are fighting the foes which deso- 
late and destroy our beautiful country— 
intemperance, licentiousness, ignorance 
and crime. ‘hey would have all obstacles 
removed, that woman may give her full 
influence and power in the manner which 
her own sense of justice dictates, for a re- 
moval of these evils. 

This agitation will go on; there will be 
no backward steps. Good men and good 
women are giving their influence in favor 
of this cause. Hundreds of women in 
Ohio to-day voice the saying of Miss 
Louisa Alcott, ‘‘Every year gives me 
greater faith in it; greater hope of its 
success, and a more earnest wish to use 
what influence I possess for its advance- 
ment.” 

Woman suffrage may not come as early 
as its zealous advocates desire, but it will 
finally prevail. 

Reports of societies were read as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Sweezey, of Painesville, presented 
reports from Kirtland and Geneva; Mrs. 
Cadwell, of Cleveland, from West Farm- 
ington, Lorain and Carlisle; Mrs. 8S. M. 
Perkins, from Oberlin; Mrs, Coit, of 
Columbus, from Ashley and Hilliards; 
Mrs. Harrison, from Painesville; Mrs. M. 
J. Gale, from Columbus; and Mrs. El- 
well, from Willoughby. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SEssION. 


Scripture reading and prayer by Mrs. S. 
E. Creighton, of Lithoplois. The Chiili- 
cothe ladies gave music. The reading of 
reports was resumed. Mrs. Segur read 
for Dayton; Mrs. Barker for Toledo; the 
reports all showed active work, and men- 
tioned that they had petitioned Gov. Fora- 
ker to give the claims of Ohio women con- 
sideration in his annual message... All 
these . ions were discourteously ig- 
nored, Gov. Foraker being the first execu- 








tive of Ohio who has wholly disregarded 
its women citizens. All previous govern- 
ors appealed to have replied by autograph 
letters. 

A charming address of welcome tender- 
ing the hospitalities of Chillicothe, was de- 
livered by Mrs. Shrader, in which woman's 
disabilities were portrayed, and her work 
ce and reformatory efforts de- 
p ; 

Mr. Roberts, with the true chivalry of 
the American gentleman, sald he would 
not deny to mother, sister and wife the 
rights which he enjoys. He gave an elo- 
quent greeting. 

Mrs. Segur returned the thanks of the 
Ohio W. 38. A. for these hospitable greet- 
ings and hoped the deliberations of the 
convention would convince the good peo- 
oe of the yey) city of the Scioto 

alley that its work is for the perpetua- 
tion of free institutions. 

Under the topic of “Equal Rights,” Mrs. 
Elwell, of Willoughby, presented the first 
paper, showing the disabilities of women 
and the reasons why the rights and emol- 
uments of citizenship are due to women. 

After pleasing music, Mrs. Cadwell, of 
Cleveland, read a humorous essay: “Do 
Wowmen Want the Earth?’ She depicted 
the gains of forty years in industry, edu- 
cation, remuneration and opportunities. 
Still women are not satisfied. She gave 
reasons why they wanted the ballot. 

Mrs. Bell, of Columbus, spoke on the 
tyranny of custom, and censured devotion 
to fashion. She gave graphic illustrations 
and advanced ideas on dress reform. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


‘The evening session met late at the Rink, 
owing to prayer meetings, to listen to an 
eloquent lecture by Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
upon woman suffrage. Mrs. President 
Casement was surrounded on the platform 
by Mrs. Stone, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Shra- 
der and others. Miss shaw treated the 
topic in a noyel, interesting and instruc- 
tive way, answering many of the popular 
objections in a genial and convincing man- 
ner, to the great enjuyment of her large 
audience. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


An executive session of committees was 
held. It was fullowed by a very interest- 
ing address by Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, fol- 
lowed by one from Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. 
Questions were asked about the laws by 
many ladies in the audience, concerning 
property rights of wives, mothers and 
widows. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke on the same sub- 
ect. 

A discussion about newspapers was 
started by Mrs. Pinkham, who wanted a 
suffrage daily newspaper with special and 
general news. It was decided best to sup- 
port those we already have. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mrs. Casement called the meeting to 
order. After a hymn and devwtional ex- 
ercises, Mrs. Peters, of Columbus, recom- 
mended a book entitled ‘**Helen, or, Will 
She Save Him?” 

Delegates were appointed to the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, as follows: 

Mrs. Shrader, of Chillicothe. 

Mrs. Elwell, of Willoughby. 

Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
were appointed : ; 

Mrs. Birdsall, Mrs. Peters. 

Miss S. W. Smith reported for Commit- 
tee on Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Recognizing the fact that domestic interests— 
the interests of the home—are habitually neg- 
lected by a purely masculine legislation, and 
that, in a government calling itself representa 
tive, one entire class of persons is excluded from 
representation, therefore 

Resolved, 1, That we everywhere and always 
ask that the right of suffrage be extended to 
women. 

2, That we continue to advocate equal pay for 
equal work. 

3, That the world’s highest social and govern- 
mental welfare is aided by international and 
otber conferences of its woman-element, and 
that we recognize the benefit arising from such 
deliberations, as exemplified in the recent sessions 
of the International Council of Women. 

4, That we deprecate the National extrava- 
gance consequent upon increase of the civil pen- 
sion list as an uojust mortgage upon posterity 
and the industries of our country. 

5, That we condemn as discourteous—as un- 
worthy of an American citizen—the refusal of 
Governor Foraker to give consideration in his 
annual rage = to the demands for rights of 
citizenship made by the women of this State. 

6, That the noble advocates of the woman’s 
cause in the Methodist Episcopal Church receive 
our most heartfelt thanks, and that we condemn 
in unqualified terms the action of the Twentieth 
General Conference for so misinterpreting the 
law of that church as not to admit woman-dele- 
gates. We maintain that might does not make 
right, and implore every woman who is a mem- 
ber of that denomination to let her influence be 
felt in defending ber sex, which constitutes two- 
thirds of the membership. . 

7, That we authorize and prepare for the es- 
tablishment of a special agent, lecturer or organ- 
izer, who sball carry forward the work of or- 
ganization in every county of the State of Ohio, 
such societies, when formed, to be auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

8, That we continue to secure signatures for a 
petition to the General Assembly, asking that 
municipal suffrage be granted to the women of 
Ohio, and that, at the same time with this, we 
also secure for the national enrollment the names 
of all men and women who believe that women 
should vote u equal term's with men. 

9, That we labor as heretofore in urging Con- 
gress to enact a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
National Constitution which shall protect the 
women of the several States of the Union in the 
exercise of their citizens’ right to vote. 

10, That we, members, delegates and visitors 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association in Con- 
vention assembled, do tender sincere and most 
hearty thanks to the Chillicothe Equal Rights 
Association, and to the citizens of Chillicothe 
who have so kindly entertained us; also to the 
editors of the Chillicothe newspapers for their 
po gh of our meetings and to the railroads for 

uction of rates. . 

11, That we most heartily thank those who 
have assisted us in these meetings, Mrs. Lu 
Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell and others who, by their words and 

added so much to profit and 


presence 
pleasure, and that we place ourselves rec- 
ord great debt of gra we 





— 
owe to the pioneers in this and to aij 
whose faithful czhan sight 
todo, ave made work for us. wwe hove 

That Obio Woman Associa 
tion, mindful of the oficiae sen 
dered by Mrs. Frances M. Casement, of Paines. 
ville, during the past four years as ot 
this regrets her inability longer 1 
remain in office and gratefully thanks her for her 
invaluable aid in furthering the objects of this 

Mr. Blackwell spoke on the importa 
of oe a State pizer os colless 
funds and to form auxiliary County socie. 


ties; also on the importance of enlistj 
more men as members, 80 as to equalize 
the sexes in the work. Mr. rs, of 
Columbus, offered one hundred dollars 
towards a fund to employ a State Organi. 
zer. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar gave an encour. 
aging report of her success in organizing 
societies in Indiana and I}linois. 

Mrs. Hammell offered a resolution ree. 
ognizing the services of the pioneers jy 
the Ohio woman suffrage work, naming 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. R. A. 
8. Janney, Frances D. Gage, Hannah M. 
Tracy Cutler, Miriam Cole, Margaret y, 
Longley, Caroline M. Severance, Mrs, 
Coit, Mrs. Currier Brown, and others. 

Short addresses were made on the rego- 
lutions by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 8. M. 
Perkins, Miss Rosa Segur, Mrs. Shrader, 
Mr. Blackwell, and others. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, 
made an extended address on **The Unre- 
stricted Ballot,” in the course of which she 
objected to claiming suffrage for women 
en an educatioual qualification. Mr. 
Blackwell spoke in favor of limiting our 
demand in the South by a reading and 
writing qualification as the only method 
whereby a hearing could be secured, 
showing that such a qualitication was just 
and reasonable. Mrs. Gougar made a 
brief rejoinder. ‘The audience then rose 
and sang, “Praise God from whom ail 
blessings flow.” After a vote of thanks 
to the citizens for their generous hospital- 
ity and to the press for their friendly re- 
ports, the convention adjourned. 





—————— | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
May 21,4 P.M. Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska will speak 
on ‘Coffee Rooms.” Club Tea (last of the season) 
at 6.30. Mrs. Ormiston Chant is expected to speak 
in the evening. 








A woman of education and ability seeks employ. 
ment in an office; correspondent, copyist, or amanu- 
ensis. Address “M.,’”’ WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





Lady desires position as reader, amanuensis, or 
companion to an elderly person or invalid; best of 
— Address “N.,"” WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

ce. 


Mrs. Emma Southwick Brinton, 2020 R St., 
Washington, D. C., having travelled extensive! 
abroad with ladies, is prepared to conduct any suc 
party who may intend making u European tour 
the coming season, wherever they may desire to go, 
and for any aaa of time. Any information - 
sired will be gladly given. 








Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Churlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 





Wanted—A woman to do general housework in 
the family of a farmer whose wife is not strong. Four 
in the family. Wages $12 « month. A good home 
and the best of fresh nir. Address “H.,”” WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





Country Board.—‘Every Summer Delight,” in 
a quiet Farm Home. High, healthful location, fine 
scenery, plenty of milk, cream, fruits, &c. Special 
opportunities also for study of Lunguages, Literature 
and Art. The proprietor is in Boston for a few 
days, and will respond personally to applicants ad- 
dressing W. B. F., WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, 
from the standpoint of Modern Thought. By 
James H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent 
pee for 2c.stamp. Address, THE NEW IDEAL, 
uluth, Minn, 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY Sttcstpertrsi 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


~ VASSAR COLLECE. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Cour, 
School of Painting and Music, Astrovomical Ubee! 
vatory, aren | of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


The KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. 
SINGLE COPY, 20c.; ONE YEAR, $2.00. 


Kindergarten stories, theory and practice work. 
Circulars free. Beet terms to agents. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO , Chicago, Ill. 
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